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TALENT AND CONDUCT. 


Tuene is an idea prevalent, that want of worldly 
prudence is one of the most obvious marks of talent ; 
and therefore many persons who wish to be thought 
possessed of ability think it necessary to take down a 
peg in their morality. What a degrading notion 
1s this—what a miserable affectation! Talent with- 
out conduct is like a gilded boat unprovided with 
It may make a fine show as it 
leaves the harbour: but whenever it gets into the 
open sea, it is found unfit for use, and perhaps leads 
its crew to destruction. On the other hand, nothing 
can be more worthy of admiration than talent accom- 
panied by upright conduct and pure manners. In 
the one case the good faculty is worse than useless ; 
while the folly and vice by which it is attended only 
show the more contemptible from their connection 
with so illustrious a quality. In the other instance, 
the praise of ability at least experiences no drawback. 
The individual gets the usual credit for his personal 
worth, and the homage due to his ability besides. But 
the more general disposition of men is to accord only 
the more admiration to talent, in so far as it goes hand 
in hand with virtue. 

In an age when intellect is so active, and so many 
persons are constantly seeking to advance themselves 
by means of literature from the lower walks of life, 
it is of great consequence that right ideas should be 
entertained respecting the personal behaviour of men 
of genius. To suppose that extended powers of mind 
are likely to produce, or to be accompanied by, a blind- 
ness to the ordinary moral responsibilities, is, in my 
opinion, an absurdity. The more likely event is, that 
the man of talent is just the more able to appreciate 
and walk by the best precepts of conduct. It is true, 
we have some splendid instances of at least the poeti- 
cal order of intellects, which distinguished themselves 
by a line of private conduct in no respect estimable. 
But not only are these mere exceptions; but, in all 
such cases, the fault might be traced either to some 
radical defect of character, or to a want of acquaint- 
ance with the world. I am here only alluding to the 
splendid instances where it is impossible to suppose 
affectation. But, in the great majority of cases, that 
isthe key to the mystery. The truth is, that most 
vicious habits arise at first from affectation. There 
is not, I am persuaded, much plain honest sin, result- 
ing from real impulse. The most of it is committed 
in imitation of something which we think fine One 
silly fellow thinks it looks fine to be seen smoking ci- 
gars. Accordingly he smokes cigars. ‘There is no 
trace of a love of tobacco in the whole vice. He only 
wishes to be seen with a cigar in his mouth. An- 
other silly fellow’s imagination is dazzled by the 
glories of the table; he accordingly drinks—not at 
all because he likes drink—but because he thought 
some other people looked uncommonly fine fellows 
when they were drinking, and so he must drink too. 
A third swears because he liked the sound of an cath 
one day in the mouth of a friend. In the same man- 
ner, the most of the instances which are pointed out, 
of men of talent who have become degraded bv their 
vices, are in reality only pretenders, or little better, 
setting themselves with great anxiety to ruin them. 

selves into a character for cleverness. Men of that 
kind are only worthy of pity. They are fvolishly 
losing the good name of honest citizens, in order to 
gain—nothing. The fact is, that degraded habits are 
totally inconsistent with the exercise of the higher 


' gains far more attention to his precepts, and oftener 


nished, as many people suppose, by-the use of liquor, 

't is derdened. Intoxication enchains and blunts the 
intellectual powers ; and a man might just as well 
attempt to improve his dancing by tving up his legs, 
as think of writing better by means of a libation to 
the jolly god. I grant that liquor loosens the tongue 
considerably, and in general seems to brighten the 
hours of conversation. But its effect is quite differ- 
ent when the toper comes to paper. He then finds 
that the steady accurate exertion of mind which is 
required for composition is out of the question; and 
after writing a few sentences, which he knows, even 
in his blind state, to be incoherent and useless, he 
quits the pen in despair. 

The proper end and use of an extraordinary de- 
gree of intellectual power unquestionably is the be- 
nefit of those who are Jess gifted. All talent which 
is not exerted for some purpose of this kind is useless, 
or worse. Now I am disposed to affirm that no man 
is truly capable of improving his fellow-creatures to 
a great extent, or even of supplying them with fan 

ciful effusions that are calculated to please without in- 
juring, unie s his own personal character be rather 
above than below the average. The whole thoughts 
and sympathies of a man bear the complexion of his 
habits ; and whence are we to expect manly thoughts 
or worthy sentiments, but from the mind and heart 
that are manly and worthy ? Besides, there is much 
in personal example. I have alwavs observed that 
the clergyman whose private life is irreproachable 


against men of business that proceeds on just grounds, 
ten at least, or ten hundred, proceed either in gross 
ignorance, or wilful, and often most ungrateful, mis- 
representation. Men of business are no doubt respon- 
sible persons, and should be correct ; but it is toomuch 
to insist that they should live constantly amid fire 
and remain unchanged ; constantly liable to be in- 


jured, or, if they are successful in guarding against 


that, misrepresented, and not at last feel callous to 
the opinion of the world, and, even in defiance of that 
opinion, to look to themselves and their families. ‘To 
expect the contrary is to expect in them a constant 
philosophy, and even a constant Christian feeling 
and forbearance, far beyond what might be expected, 
certainly beyond what would be experienced, in those 
who live by preaching the doctrines of philosophy and 
Christianity. 

And such virtue is actually offen found among men 
of business, in its most distinct form, and yet practised 
as an ordinary duty. After the most arduous and suc- 
cessful exertions, they are often left, not only without 

yment, but with the bitterest reproaches. Money 

iberally expended, and at the sacrifice of more luc- 
rative modes of applying it, or with personal incon- 
venience, is often ungratefully denied, till denial is 
no longer possible, or the returns of their severe 
labour are withheld in the express view of compelling 
them to accept, from necessity, less than they ought 
to receive in justice. What is even more galling to 
aman of good feelings, the perverse client, afler being 
preserved by one, runs to be destroyed by another, 
satisfied if that other can only assist in perpetrating 
an injustice against the man who had enpeltod nothings 
but respect and gratitude. Yet all this they often ex- 
perience, and all this they are accustomed to receive, 
not as a conduct they are to punish, but to guard 


sees them reduced to practice, than he who has the 
misfortune to be otherwise. Ifa reader, for instance, 
were aware that a historical volume put into his hands 
was composed by a man notorious in private life for 
speaking without a regard to truth, would not his 
mind be haunted by that idea all the time he was 
perusing it, so as to prevent him in a great measure 
from trusting, and consequently from deriving any 
advantage from the work. Again, if the reader were 
to read a brilliant effusion of feeling or fancy, and be 
then told that, fine as it looked, it was the composi- 
tion of a man who in reality Ind no heart—a cold, 
haughty, vain person, who plumed himself not only 
upon his abilities, but upon far more trivial and 
common-place distinctions—who forgot all to whom 
he had ever been obliged, even his near relations, on 
being elevated a little above them in society (if such 
a person can be really elevated)—would he not throw 
it away with contempt, and turn for relief to the 
simple virtues of some ordinary character, where 
much was neither given nor required ? 

The general truth unquestionably is, that talent 
can only be profitably exercised—can only appear 
properly to exist—when it is accompanied by correct 
conduct ; and, with very few exceptions, those who 
appear to unite it with the reverse are only empirics, 
or men who have grasped at the shadow instead of 
the substance. 


THE VICTIM OF FACILITY. 
SECOND INSTANCE. 


Ir is a common, but very vulgar notion, that lepal 
practitioners are, as a class, selfish and faithless, ever 
on the outlook for their own advan , and for an 
opportunity of serving it, however nefarious, if it can 
only be made consistent with law. This may be true 
in particular instances : there are rascals in every pro- 
fession ; but, if matters were rightly understood, for 
every unfaithful man of business, as a law-agent is 
generally termed in Scotland, there are ten clients 


mental faculties. Instead of the fancy being bur- 


against if theycan. ‘Thev express little resentment, 
perhaps none; but resorting to that law for cheir 
protection, wit hout the aid of which they and their 
families would be ruined, their success in their own 
cause is termed oppression, and that ruin imputed to 
them which bas been rushed upon by their opponents. 
My acquaintance R had entered into business 
in early life. He had no connections but such as his 
talents and industry might bring him; but these 
soon became conspicuous, and were followed by the 
usual success. He was constantly occupied, and very 
seldom seen, except on business occasions, and then 
he was cheerful, yet placid ; and his facility of ap- 
prehension being great, ashis openness was proverbial, 
every one left him impressed at once with a sense of 
his talents and his integrity. He never affected 
doubts where he had none, nor sought to create busi- 
ness where no real business was to be done. ‘The 
consequence was, he deprived himself of many small 
gains, which a more prudent or self-seeking man 
might have secured. But he obtained a reputation, 
that perhaps fully indemnified him, for quickness 
and liberality ; his disdain of these petty gains being 
considered to proceed from principle, though it was 
only from constitution. Such as he was, he was en- 
vied by many, and respected by all who had occasion 
to know him ; and his arrival at an early and respect- 
able competence seemed certain. 

While matters were in this state, a man bearing a 
recommendatory letter called upon him for his advice. 
Laying aside the business by which he was occupied, 
he read the letter, heard the story of the individual, 
and received his papers, desiring he might see him 
again, at what appeared atime when he might be 
prepared to give Is opinion. The opinion was fa- 
vourable to the man’s views. His case was gone 
into, stated, gained for him; and here, if the matter 
had terminated as it ought, all would have been well. 
But while the business was in dependence, symp- 
toms of oppression had been manifested towards the 
litigant, that excited the sympathy of his adviser. 
He had a wife and family, whose welfare, as well as 
his own comfort, depended upon evading these op- 
ai, and his adviser assisted him. In this way 

e became committed in his client's affairs. Oppres- 
sions conquered, were followed by others, all equal- 
ly easily accounted for, and in appearance equal. 
ly easy to be repressed. The involvement became 


that would be unjust if they could ; and for one charge 


greater, till in the end a gencral trust-assignation 
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it is called) was proposed and accepted. The client 
ety apm tye! business with the assistance and 
under the p of his trustee ; and the trustee 


cy intern pean ofthe pr the actual 
inte way things proceeded 
outset of most un 


months the 


—— lucrative beyond ex ion, and the owner 
ustrious and faithful. Hogegement were there- 


fore readily entered into by trustee, where they 
seemed necessary, or promised to be profitable ; and 
had the character of the individual proved as much to 
be depended on as his talents and the returns of his 
business, all would have been well. 

But the man who had been recommended, and of 
whose character he had asked nothing beyond what 
the introductory letter, coupled with the justice of the 
transaction that had led to it, supplied, was in rea- 
lity only a smooth rascal. With great talents, he 

never to have turned them to any account 
beyond entrapping individuals of table charac- 
ter in succession, to support him so far, and, when he 
could carry them no » putting in practice all 
the devices of a villain who had from the beginning 
been on the outlook for materials of final annoyance 
or destruction. 

The first intimation of this would seem almost. to 
have been conveyed on purpose, by an associate of 
the individual, to whom he had boasted, that as he had 
destroyed several others who had attempted to resist 
his will, so he would now destroy the man who had 
raised him from beggary to respectability, if he did not 
submit to such terms of closing their connection as he 
should dictate. Mr R—— saw at once that if such was 
the character of the individual, he had gone too far. 
He determined to conceal all knowledge or suspicion 
of the map Oat had been laid for him, and by every art 
that prudence would suggest endeavoured to retreat. 
But the suspicions of a villain are not to be evaded. 
He sees in the most obvious act of prudence or ne- 
cessity a design to counteract the villanies of which 
he himself is conscious ; and a system of these pruden- 
tial measures, however carefully veiled, must at once 
drive to the same conclusion, that whether his plans 
are detected or not, they will Ledefeated, and nothing 
is left to him but to throw off the mask. 

It would be painful to follow a villain through the 
maze of his treacheries or acts of heartless ingrati- 
tude, with a view to rob at once of fortune and re- 
putation the man who had merited only his prayers, 
and whose only error had been in not spurning him 
from bis door a beggar as he had entered it. It is 
enough to say, that he did throw off the mask, de- 
nying debt or favour, in the face of a thousand evi- 
dences, and resorting to all the chicanery, calumny, 
and deliberate dishonesty, that the worst character 
could be guilty of, to carry his purpose out ; that 
he more richly deserved a thousand times to die on a 
gibbet, than the wretch who, in robbing on the high- 
way, though he may ruin the fortune of the indivi- 
dual, yet leaves his character untarnished ; and to the 
most atrocious crime, short of murder or violation, 
added the equally detestable, and, morally consider- 
ed, more damning crime of the blackest ingratitude. 

For twelve months the law raged, to the great 
profit, doubtless, of the parties employed, on the one 
side to labour through the most revolting falsehoods 
and attempts at villany, and on the other to defeat 
them. The law, as usual, showed its total impotenc, 
where it would have been for the interests of society 
that it should have power. It can apprehend, im- 

i arraign, convict, and execute, in the course 


prison, 
of a very few days, a misled and miserable creature, 
who, unwilling to starve, puts forth his hand and 
steals to satisfy the cravings of his hunger ; but it | 
takes years, and an enormity of expense and labour, | 
to bring to conviction the villain who contrives to | 
abuse confidence of his friend, and finally dis- 
plunder he 1 — ay an injunction to restore the | 
in mean time purposely spent or 
secreted; and by means of which he can still, by the 
forms instituted for the protection of the honourable 
and unfortunate, secure himself from all punishment 
whatever. This is “ a sore evil under the sun ;” but 
this evil exists; and let the young and sanguine be- | 
ware of it, for it is sufficient to dry up the springs of | 
humanity for ever, and give us gall fur blood. 

While the supreme court of the kingdom was sit- | 
‘ing to weigh the falsehoods of a reckless plun-* 
derer, that pl was disposing of and dissi- 

ing the fruits of his spoil, in open day, and laugh- 

at the law and all who relied on it. 
eantime his victim was ruined. His engage- 
ments for this scoundrel, the expense of a tedious 
and weighty law-suit in the endeavour to bring him 
to justice, and some considerable failures in other 
(for when misfortunes come they come in 
), completely overpowered him. Some friends 


ee 
the court, was 
a Seen we Se ee ae ete 
rupt, under one or other of the fictions known in law ; 
and he accordingly appeared in that rank that puts a 


gulf for ever between its occupants and the hopeful 
world. I saw him ia the first days of his grief! and, 


like a soldier that has been branded with cowardice, | 


he seemed to think that every eye was turned upon 
him in wonder. He felt unfit to breathe the very 
air that was breathed by ordinary men! His anguish 
was indescribable ! 

And this was not the first of it. For weeks and 
months before this he had not enjoyed a sound sleep, 
either from apprehension of what was to happen, or 
anxiety to devise the means of warding it off. Often 
did he rise with a palpitating heart and burning 
brain, to seek, in wandering through his dark apart- 
ment, some mitigation of the torture of a sleepless 
pillow! It was wonderful that rupture of the brain 
did not follow, or insanity or imbecility relieve him 
from the tortures of a rational consciousness, to de- 
liver him from the tortures of a consciousness with- 
out reason. He esca all, but to end in a misan- 
thropy and suspicious hauteur, that for a time equally 
distorted his feelings. No longer a solvent citizen, 
he shunned the resorts of all men. When he could 
not avoid meeting a friend, he waited with the most 
searching suspicion to be recognised; and if not 
recognised, or not in the style which he conceived 
had been usual, or his situation demanded, from that 
moment he refused te be recognised at all; and all 

and truce was at an end between them ! 

I attended the meeting of his creditors, where T 
understood some proposal was to be made in his name; 
but to my astonishment he himself appeared. He 
had heard that some questions had been asked, and 
some difficulties started; and pride, that makes a 
man shrink in ordinary circumstances, impelled him 
in circumstances of more moment to come forward 
with a decision that put all ceremonies to flight. He 
explained every thing with the greatest clearness and 
the most imperturbable temper, though I could see 
that every question seeming to infer a shadow of sus- 
picion rivetted his eye on the propounder. There 
was at last, at the very last, some asperity in his 
manner; and the person answered ventured to re- 
mark, that he seemed to conduct himself as if he 
were the party injured ‘ And so I am !” he ex- 
claimed. “ You have lost wr pounds, or such 
part of it as I cannot pay. I have lost ten thousand ! 
You are the creditor or pretended creditor of an in- 
famous scoundrel ! and through him have got hooked 
on me; and you come here to badger me with ques- 
tions and suspicions, that ought never to have stood 
in my presence !” With that he seemed disposed to 
avenge himself somewhat summarily ; but the indi- 
vidual having, it is presumed, satisfied his curiosity, 
very speedily left the apartment. After this a pro- 
posal for compromise seemed out of the question ; 
but it was made, of an amount beyond what the estate 
could in any probability pay, and with security. 
This was all that could be desired. But unfortunate. 
ly the security was cavilled at. A man-—a devout 
man too—and now rich, but who, as it proved, had 
formerly been otherwise, and while in these circum- 
stances had received many kindnesses from the indi- 
vidual then before him, both in person and in family, 
had become a creditor through his wish to serve him, 
and remained a creditor by mere accident. This in- 
dividual doubted the ability of the proposed cautioner 
to pay. ‘ I do not mean that he should be called 
upon,” said the bankrupt calmly ; * I intend to pay 
myself. But youare of those wise persons, who hav- 
ing trusted, and been happy to be allowed to trust a 
man for twenty shillings. cannot, when it happens to 
be necessary, think of trusting him for less! or per- 
haps, as you are a religious man, you wish to punish 
your debtor, as you wish those to punish you who 
may have debts against you! or as I have fed and 
clothed you and your children, you think the proper 
return is to endeavour, as far as in you lies, to pre- 
vent me from ever feeding myself, or my children if 
I should ever have any! If your voice is necessary 


to my release, may I never receive it in this world ! 


and if it is necessary to remain one moment longer 
where you are, in order to settle this business, here 
the business must end, so far as I am concerned”— 
and with that he walked from the apartment. It is 
obvious that such a spirit was not fitted for the part 
assigned it. He was incapable of following out his 
release through such a process as the law had rendered 
necessary, and he from that moment relinquished all 
thoughts of it. 

Yet he was not subdued. He fell into no vice, and 
submitted to no meanness ; but, determined to be re- 
stored where he had been hurt, he continued where 
he was; and, pursuing the avocations left to him, as 
if nothing had happened, determined to suffer impri- 
sonment rather than submit to the d tions ne- 
cessary to extricate himself. He lived by tolerance, 
unmolested, till, his character restored, and confi- 
dence so far regained, he found the means of satisfy- 
ing every claim; and seems likely to die, an in- 
structed, but cold and unconquerably retiring man. 


has often, with his brood, known 

oy he inflicted, and which they had mocked 
at. But the punishment of a villain isa slender 
compensation to society for the loss of a useful mem- 
ber, or to that member for the loss of every comfort 
of mind and person to which his character had en. 
titled him. 

The moral of all this is, that Factzrry, when car. 
ried too far, is attended to the individual, and may 
be so to his family, with all the consequences of 
crime, except its shame; and that if we wish well 
to ourselves, if we would even continue to think well 
of human nature, we will avoid, as at once a crime 
and a folly, the first approaches of Facitity. 


IRISH COTTAGERS. 


His plunderer lives, but universally avoided; and 
something of the 


We do not know who Martin Doyle is,—we are not 
so much as informed if this be his real name ; but we 
have no hesitation in allowing that he is one of the 
most prolific and useftil writers at present belonging 
to “poor ould Ireland.” Martin is a great writer 
of shilling publications—half volume and half pam. 

let, every one of which is intended to instruct the 

rish peasantry in some important particular affect. 
ing their condition, and calculated—if they would 
but “ take a thought and mend,” to raise them in the 
scale of civilization and comfort. Martin’s “ Hints 
to small Farmers” is a complete system of agricul- 
ture, suited to men who cultivate from half a dozen 
to a dozen acres; his “ Hints on Planting,” and 
“ Roadmaking,” are something of the same nature ; 
his “* Address to Landlords” should be read by every 
absentee and resident proprietor; his “ Hints to 
Emigrants” we have already commended; and his 
“ Irish Cottagers” gives us an insight into the in- 
terior of Irish cabins, and presents us with a correct 
picture of the mode of life of the inmates—their mar- 
riages and deaths, fights and frolics,—interlarded 
with the inoral, which, by the way, has been seldom 
or ever told the Irish befure—that they owe most 
part of their misery to their own misconduct and idle. 
ness, and that there is little or nothing to hinder 
them from being happy and comfortable, provided 
they would be but industrious. Our honest friend 
Martin gives us the example of a good and bad cot- 
tager; and for the benefit of my readers across the 
water, we shall endeavour to extract the story of the 
first of these characters from the different parts of 
the publication in which he is mentioned. 

STORY OF MICK KINSHELiA. 

“ Ah! then, could I be after spaking a few words 
to you, Peter Brady ?” said old Daniel Kinshella, 
some years ago, to the other, as they were leaving 
their parish chapel on the Sunday before Shrovetide, 
and proceeding together in the direction of their 
homes, which were in the same township. 

“ To be sure you can, Dan,” responded Peter ; 
* and why shouldn’t you ? Aren’t we neighbours, and 
neighbours’ childer, these hundred years and more ? 
And haven't vou a good right toax me what you plase, 
when I know ‘tis all in civility ?” 

“ T'll tell you, Peter,” said Daniel ; “ and if you're 
not plased, why we won’t be any worse friends, I ex- 
pect, after. My boy Mick has a liking for your 
daughter Joanny” (semething like a grunt from Pe- 
ter); “and so I was thinking, as we're neighbours 
and neighbours’ childer ourselves, we might knock 
up a match between them: that’s what I wanted to 
say to you.” 

“Dan,” replied Peter, “ Mick Kinshella is no 
match for Joanny Brady, barring you mane to give 
him the biggest half of your little houlding, a couple 
of cows, and lashings of money besides. The best 
boys in the parish are after Joanny, I can tell you, 
because they know 1’ll give her” 

“Ah! then, what will you give her?” so quickh 
demanded Daniel. as to embarrass, for a moment, his 
cautious companion, who had no intention whatever 
of having the depth of his purse fathomed, or of pre- 
maturely committing himself in this or in any other 
matter of bargain. 

“ Why, I'll give her penny for penny with you, 
Daniel Kinshella.” 

“ No,” said the other, * that won't do; but 1’ll 
tell you what Mick Kinshella shall have, since he’s 
so entirely bothered about the girl. I'll divide the 

rkeens equally with him, perch for perch, and give 

im the brindled cow, and the year old breeding sow, 
and (after a pause) five guineas in gold.” 

* It won't do, Dan ; you must mend your hand.” 

“Why, Peter Brady, man, you're mighty hard 
upon me this day, of all blessed days in the year. 
Where would Iget any more, barringa sheep or 
two.” 

“ Well, Dan, give me your hand,” taking and 
slapping it on the palm. Double the five guineas, 
and it’s a match.” 

Here Peter Brady’s hand was seized by his friend, 
who giving it a tremendous bang in return, offered, 
by way of a clincher, two guineas more. 

“ Seven guineas, Peter; that’s the sum total of 
what L’ll give Mick, provided that you give Joanny 
the thirty hard guineas you have in the box.” 
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Sd See ae ven tes ineas,” rejoined 
Peter, “and it’s a contract ; T'll give Joanny 
five-and-twenty guineas in hand.” 

“ Split the difference,” sagaciously hinted Dick 
a eae up, “ and let us have a 
naggin at Pat Colfer’s; for there’s no luck in a dry 

anyhow.” 

“I won't brake your word, Dick,” added each of 
the old boys; so, after a little more hard dealing, 
when matters were pretty well concluded, they dran 

ing more than one naggin, you may be sure, 
at Peter Brady's expense, in Pat Colfer’s little par- 
tering the terms already stated, far- 
ther than making mutual stipulations, th Dick's 
management, that Joanny was to receive a and 
some other articles of furniture, with two geese and 


. a gander, from her father, while it was admitted by 


the other party that the marriage-money should be 
paid by the Kinshellas, and, what was of more im- 
vortance to, the young folks, that they should live, 
‘or the first year, turn about with their parents. 
These preliminary arrangements being thus con- 
cluded, and the marriage determinately fixed on, it 
only remained to consult Father Murphy, the aged 
and respected priest of the parish, asa point of duty ; 
ind to submit the matter, as an affair of courtesy (a 
due proportion of self-interest, of course, involved in 
it) to Mr Bruce, the landlord, a gentleman of rank 
and character, who a few years before had left Eng- 
land, where he had been chiefly educated, to reside 
altogether on his Irish estate, in the vicinity of which 
he became acquainted with a very charming woman, 
to whom he soon became united by marriage. From 
the former a wedding was almost sure of approval, 
from the latter it met no discouragement in this case ; 
and as the young people had long before made up 
their minds to the match, there was nothing to pre- 
vent it from taking place on the succeeding Shrove- 
Tuesday. It is true that there were a few trifling 
things to be looked to—beef and mutton, turkeys 
and , chickens and bacon, puddings and pies, 
whisky and sugar, and a few bottles of port for Father 
Murphy, his esadjutor, and the landlord (whose con- 
descension in promising to appear for an hour or two at 
the wedding excited no little vanity in the two fami- 
lies so especially interested), cakes and bread, tobacco 
md candles, were to be provided ; besides petticoats, 
thifts, caps, shoes, stockings, cloak, bonnet, and 
loves. However, as there was nearly a day and a 
alf for the buying, killing, scalding, plucking and 
cooking, cutting out, stitching, sewing, washing, 
starching, and drying these necossqries for the ins'de 
and the outside; and as Joanny Brady, always prompt 
and dilligent, now laboured with double assiduity, the 
aforesaid preparations were completed in due time. 
Fortunately there was no need of an attorney to 
draw up a settlement ; the stipulated fortune was 
paid into Mick’s hands an hour or two before the 
priests and the ’squire had arrived, and just as nine 
or ten pair of young men and women were in view, 
riding double, and * fiery red with haste,” to win the 
bride’s garter. One of the jockeys iu this sweep- 
stakes, however, was so intent, as many a greater 
man has been, on the garter, that he left the com- 
ion with whom he started, pillion and all, sprawl- 
ing on the spot where she had fallen from her seat, 
and arrived singly at the winning post; but not 
having brought up his weight, he was sent back, 
very properly, for the girl he left behind him. But 
the secrets of this wedding shall not be disclosed by 
me. I might be extremely entertaining and com- 
municative on this subject, if I thought proper to 
indulge my humour, and could relate many things 
which occurred at it; for instance, how, when the 
cloth was taken off, the plate of cake was handed round, 
first to the landlord, who took a bit, and laid down a 
guinea in its stead, and how crowns and half-crowns 
emulously followed, in contribution to the priest’s 
fees; and how Father Murphy drank a blessing to 
the newly married couple, in a bumper out of his 
own bottle, which nobody else presumed to meddle 
with ; and how the bride's heart thumped against her 
ribs when she got up to dance before the gentlemen, 
and how gracefully she did “ heel and toe,” and “ co- 
vered the buckle,” and “cut it acrass;” and how 
Tom Duff came for the coadjuter to marry him to 
Mary Donohoe, although he had promised the day be- 
fore to have Biddy Doyle ; and how Biddy got over 
her disappointment by taking Pat Whelan ; and how 
the coadjutor had afterwards to perform the same 
ceremony for Mr Bruce's four dairy-maids and their 
lads ; and how tired both their reverences were from 


. all the duty they had discharged in this way during 


the two days and nights preceding ; and how Father 
Murphy's watch was an hour slower on this night, 
just to keep within canonicai hours; and how the 
same accident, as to time, had annually happened at 
the same hour, for half a century preceding ; and 
how he rode home on his own horse that night, which 
was remarkable, as he was a very absent man, and 
usually mounted the first horse that was brought to 
him, provided that he wasa steady, sober-going beast, 
like his own, and soniewhat of the same altitude and 
colour; and how Mick Kinshella, when he was re- 
ring to the bridal bedroom, escaped from the volley 


of cabbage stalks which was prepared for nid, | 
cleverly throwing his coat and waistcoat over N 
Moran, who was drunk in a corner of the kitchen, 
and only roused to sensibility by receiving on his 
own person the whole discharge of the vegetable, ar- 
tillery which had been designed, according to custom, 
as a feu de joie for the body of the bridegroom ; and 
many other events of that wedding I could also nar- 
rate, if I chose to do so; but I won't disclose a single 
particular that happened, because even if I had 
there (and no matter whether I was there or not), I 
make it a point of honour to keep all matrimonial] 
secrets to myself. ; 

During the year which they passed with their re. 
spective parents, our new married folks were indus- 
triously employed. Mick, having hired an able youn, 
fellow to assist him for a month or two, commen 
his mud-walled house, and Joanny plied the wheel 
(she had sawn half a rood of flax on her father’s land 
during the preceding year), until she had as much 
thread spun as furnished her with a good supply of 
strong sheets and table-cloths; she also spun two 
stones of wool for blankets, and made up cheap calico 
curtains for the bed and window of the intended 
sleeping room, as neatly as if they had been executed 
by the monitress general of the Education Society's 
Model School in Dublin, which confessedly sends 
out some excellent hands at all kinds of needlework ; 
nor did she allow this occupation to prevent her from 
keeping Mick's shirts and stockings in good order, 
nor even from adding a few pair to his supply. 

Mr Bruce had recommended that their united for- 
tunes should be deposited in a saving bank, and only 
taken out as necessity required; a plan of good ma- 
nagement from which the young couple afterwards 
derived profit and comfort. The building of the 
house, however, cost a smart sum in the first in- 
stance ; and the hire of the man, during Mick's busy 
time, came to four pounds, besides the sum expended 
in the purchase of an ass and cart, and a good heap 
of dung, and some lime, from a neighbour who was 

oing to America, which, when paid for, left very 
ittle in the bank ; but stil! the nest egg was there, a 
matter of great moment tothe thrifty and provident. 

Mick at first bad thought of buying a horse; but 
when Mr Bruce showed him that his capital would 
be totally sunk by doing so, and that the farm could 
never afford such an incumbrance, he adopted the 
plan of buying the ass for drawing the manure from 
the emigrant’s farm, and materials for roofing and 
thatching the house from the wood, and his father’s 
bawn, where he got the straw for nothing. 

The first piece of farming work was to level the 
furze fences (if crumbling and uneven banks deserve 
the name), which, during the time of his grandfather 
and father, had, at different times, on one foolish plea 
or another, been raised to divide and subdivide the 
ill-tilled and dirty fields which they inclosed. By 
this process the tenth part of bis land, previously lost 
to any useful purpose, was brought into cultivation, 
and not. an inch of his four acres (the total quantity 
of the little farm) left useless; and as much furze 
stumps and faggots were collected from these level- 
led fences as afterwards supplied half a year’s fuel. 

While Mick was engaged in throwing down these 
mouldering banks, Mr Bruce rode into the field ; for 
this gentleman was constantly encouraging and di- 
recting the rural improvements on his estate, as well 
as promoting the household comforts of his tenants ; 
and seemed highly pleased with Mick’s economy of 
his land, and took the opportunity of explaining to 
him, that the only parts of those ditches or banks 
then valuable were the tops and sides, though they had 
originally formed the worst of them. He pointed 
out the fact, that ifa bank be made for the purpose 
of a fence, suppose four or five feet wide at bottom, 
and diminishing to three at top, the stuff of which 
that bank (or ditch) is made will in the course of no 
great number of years entirely alter its nature and 
condition ; for, in the construction of the bank, all 
the productive soil is at the bottom, and all the un- 
productive in the upper part; yet, after a lapse of 
years, when it comes to be levelled, the qualities or 
characters of its constituent parts will be found ex- 
actly reversed: the top will have become mellow 
and kindly soil, and all parts of it which were not 
too far removed from the action of the air will be found 
to have improved, while even the feriile surface, or 
rather the surface which had been fertile when the 
bank was built, will be found to have changed its 
texture, to have become hard and stiff, and to have 
forfeited all claim to fertility. Mr Bruce, therefore, 


of the bank pretty deeply, filling up the small dykes 
with part of it, and covering the entire of the level- 


led surface with what had been laid aside; and as- | 


sured his young tenant, that when the whole mass 
should have been exposed for two or three years, by 
repeated diggings, to the influence of the air, with 
the addition of some enriching substances, those new 
— of his fields would become as productive as any 
other. 


* But here,” continued Mick's landlord, pointing | 


to half an acre of wet land, “ you have something to 


? For surely it can- 
not have been left by your father and in 
this unprofitable state, without some effort to drain 
it.” 

Mick, however, honestly stated that it had never 
been thought worth while by his predecessors to mend 
such a small patch (although they would at once have 
pene we Se © coarse eae damaged, or 
encroached on, by a neighbour), which had been found 
to answer ing purposes well enough in summer. 
It appeared that F mei was no spring to be cut off, 
but that a stiff impenetrable bottom prevented the 
surface waters from soaking downwards; that, while 
in winter it was in a state of mortar, in dry seasons 
it was too hard, and apt to open in cracks, until sa- 
turated again with water. 

“You must treat this,” said Mr Bruce, “ in the 
Gloucestershire way. Lay it in ri thirty feet 
wide, a few of which will include all the diseased 
part, and raise them to the height of three or four 
feet in the centre.” 

Mick, who though he had never seen nor heard of 
such highly elevated and broad ridges, had judgment 
enough to inquire if corn crops would ripen evenly 
on land so formed, the sunny and sheltered side being 
likely to ripen sooner than that which would be expos- 
ed to the prevailing winds, and less open to the sun. 

“It is true,” said the landlord, “and I give you 
credit for your inquiry, that one side will ordinarily 
produce a better crop than the other; but, on the 
whole, the return from a field so managed will be 
much greater than from ridges laid in a flatter form, 
with a much greater number of furrows, which, from 
being always under water in wet weather, will never 
yield anything but sour grass in summer. Take your 
spade and shovel,” continued he, “ throw off a// the 
corn earth, or upper soil, into rows at the distances 
I have recommended ; then shape the hard under 
clay in the intermediate space into ridges four feet 
high in the centre (work, in short, as if you were 
making a road, except in making your ridges much 
higher than for that purpose), and then spread the 
earth which you had removed equally ever this new 
surface. By this mode of treatment you will render 
your Jand perfectly dry at all times, which, with such 
an under soil, could not be the case even if drains 
were cut in it as close as the bars of a gridiron; and 
all your upper soil will be of uniform depth ; and when 
once these ridges are formed, they are completed for 
ever. 

In occasional conversations of this kind, Mick ac- 
quired much solid knowledge from his benevolent 
landlord, which he immediately applied to practice, 
to the surprise of his neighbours, who could not be 
persuaded that he was not making a fool of himself 
by changing the on/d method. One notion, however, 
quickly got into their heads, namely, that he was only 
trying to humour the master, and that all his losses, 
for losses they anticipated as certain) would be made 
good by him. But this never proved to be the case ; be- 
cause Mick became a gainer, not a loser, by followi 
the new system recommended to him ; and Mr Bruce, 
on principle, abstained from giving any undue ad- 
vantages to this man, whom he designed for a medel 
to his other small holders. It is true that he gave a 
fair and accommodating time for paying up the rent, 
and in this way was more indulgent to him than he 
would have been had Mick’s general habits been dif- 
ferent, and his husbandry practices unimproving. 

To stimulate his tenantry to the improvement of 
their farms, and the cleanliness, and even embellish- 
ment of their cottages, Mr Bruce had, two years be- 
fore this time, proposed annual premiums, which, after 
a very careful and rigid inspection at midsummer, were 
distributed, according to a fixed scale, am those 
whose houses, fields, gardens, orchards, and cattle were 
in the best condition ; there was at the same time a 
minute inquiry into the moral state of each com- 
petitor’s family, with a well-understood condition 
that no candidate whose children were of proper age 
to receive benefit from the schools provided for them, 
should under any pretences be excused for neglect- 
ing to avail themselves of the advantages which these 
seminaries afforded. 

On one of those days in June, when, even in com. 
paratively rude and unimproved districts, the face of 
nature has that smiling appearance which gladdens the 
heart of man, which makes him feel that even merely 
to exist is happiness, the Bruces, the Gumbletons, 


| Father Murphy, Doctor O’Neill the medical super- 
advised Mick to lay off the u pper past and sides of | 
his old broken ditches (the dykes of which were very | 
narrow, and not deep), and to dig the foundation part | 


intendent of the dispensary, and several strangers in- 
vited for the occasion, assembled at the * great house 
to breakfast, after which the visiting procession issu- 
ed forth in ali the pomp of visitorial dignity. The list 
of prizes comprehended many heads :—cottage pre- 
miums—green crops, ineluding clover and vetches, 
for summer, and mangel wurzel, turnips, cabbage, and 
rape for winter food—stall 2 dairy manage. 
ment—hedges—trees, &c. Ke. The respectiveclaims 
being minutely examined into, each successful can- 
didate was classed according to his merit. 

The state of Michael Kinshella’s house and farm 
was as follows: First, as te the interior of his house, 
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are so varied and unceasing. ‘The sleeping-room was 
— neat and comfortable ; its floor boarded, its 
window opening on hinges to admit the air, its cur- 
tain, as well as that of the bed, neatly arra , the 
sheets white and clean though coarse, and the quilt 
reer patchwork while a spinster) corresponding 

cleanliness. There was a nt chest of cherry- 
tree drawers, too, and a rack on which Joanny’s bon- 
net and Mick's Sunday clothes were usually hung. 
Nor was the parlour without its appropriate furni- 
ture: a cupboard full of cups and saucers, with a 
somewhat ostentatious display of china plates, bro- 
ken at the manor-house, but ingeniously reunited, 
and here “ wisely kept for show,” gave an appear- 
ance of snugness to the household economy, which 
was rendered complete by the appearance of two 
chubby children, the pones just learning to walk, 
tidily dressed in good strong linsey of home manu- 
facture, and gazing with amazed yet delighted eyes 
on the group of gentry visitors. 

The dairy was next inspected ; it was a very little 
room outside the house, and with a northern aspect, 


just large enough for the purpose ; the small churn 


and milk-pail, cooler, strainer, wooden bowl, and 
skimming dish, were each and all of them just as 
they should be, untainted to the smell, and perfectly 
clean to the eye. 

The garden before the house was small, but well 
cumel the walks clean, fruit trees growing in the 
borders, and the young thorn quicks which had been 

ted in the breast of the surrounding fence care- 

ly preserved from weeds ; carrots, parsnips, tur- 
nips, cab onions, and beans, thriving well ; 
and in asheltered corner there stood nine or ten bee- 
hives. 

The outside of the cottage presented a very agree- 
able appearance, being neatly dashed and coloured. 
The windows of the cottage were large, and a few 
hop plants and roses appeared over the front wall. 
Nor were these plants unprofitable: Mick had sold 
the hops in the preceding year for five shillirgs, 
and the roses were taken by a neighbouring anothe. 
cary in exchange for some medicines which the chil- 
dren required. ‘The cow was in her shed, feeding 
most voluptuously on vetches, secure from the at- 
tack of the gad-fly and the relaxing effects of a hot 
sun, and most liberally adding to the accumulations 
of the dunghill. There were two sheep also con- 
fined in a little yard with a covered shed in it, fat- 
tening on the refuse of the garden vegetables and 
clover. A very fat pig, in a dry and well littered 
stye, on the stock of this improving small 
holder. Nor were all these matters arranged merely 
for the day, and then suffered to fall into disorder. 

Mr and Mrs Bruce, who had been in the habit of 
unexpectedly Popping in on the Kinshellas, always 
found them in the same state. They never embar- 
raseed these cottagers by a visit, for in their little 
establishment there was time and place for every 
a yw every thing was timed and in its place. 

field, too, which three years before had been 
in a miserable condition, now showed the effects of 
skill and industry. According to the proposed pre- 
miums, Mick was awarded the total sum of L.4. 10s. 
The visitors, afler expressing their admiration of 
the Kinshellas, proceeded on their inspection, and 
viewed some other premises, most of which were 
immeasurably inferior to those of Michael Kinshella. 
The last upon the list for a cottage premium was 
the unfortunate drunken and idle wretch Nick Mo- 
ran, whose house had been so recently trimmed up 
for the ex remuneration, that there was hardl 
yet time for its decay ; the panes of glass were still 
unbroken, so that there was not need for stopping up 
vacancies with the remnants of Nick’s corduroy un- 
mentionables, the crown of his caubeen, or the tat- 
tered fi nts of his wife Molly’s dirty garments. 

The history of this thriving family need not be 
pursued further. The honest and industrious Mick 


gradually rose in general estimation, and even wealth, 


op his small farm, showing what could be accom- 
under many disadvantages by the Irish small 

simply by paying due attention to their 

fields and cottages, especially if encouraged in their 
—— by the presence and advice of resident land- 


THE PRODUCTIONS OF NEW BRUNS. 
WICK. 


The soil seems favourable to the. production of 
most of those grains, fruits, and vegetables which 
are in genera] request in Europe ; together with the 
maize or Indian corn, in America always, from its 
being so extraordinarily prolific, a favourite article 
of culture. ‘The soil, of which we are scarcely ena- 


been found, in all those subjected to til- 
lage, favourable to the p wheat, rye, oats, 
barley, beans, peas, buckwheat, and flax. To these 
may be added the ordinary esculent roots of Europe, 
such as turnips, carrots, parsnips, onions, beet, ra- 
dishes ; with domestic vegetables, as cabbages, salads, 
cauliflowers, peas, &c. not omitting that invaluable 
root the potato, which here yields as bountiful an 
increase as in any country in which its advan 
have yet been introduced. The islands, islets, and 
slips of interval near the beds of streams, afford 
pasture and abundance of hay, which render the 
rearing of live stock easy and profitable. Botanical 
investigation, we believe, has not yet been pursued 
to the length of producing a catalogue of the various 
plants and grapes indigenous to the soil; but white 
and red clover, timothy, lucerne, browntop, sainfoin, 
and others, ordinarily grow in this country, and pro- 
duce satisfactory =~ fi 

Apples, plums, cherries, currants, gooseberries, 
strawberries, raspberries, and cranberries, are plen- 
tiful, and form the ordinary produce of gardens; 
some grapes, of small size but good flavour, are also 
produced ; whilst hazel nuts, beech nuts, and butter 
nuts, abound in the woodlands, and falling on the 
ground after the great frosts in large quantities, fur- 
nish a seasonable assistance towards the fattening 
of hogs. There are, besides, a variety of wild plants 
of trifling value, which it would be here superfiu- 
ous to enumerate, especially without a scientific clas- 
sification. 

The animals found in this country differ but little 
from those which characterise the United States. The 
moose deer, or elk, has been nearly extinguished by 
the avidity with which it was pursued by the early 
settlers for the sake of its skin. Bears, foxes, wolves, 
cariboo, sables, racoons, the minx, squirrel, weasel, 
musk rat, wild cat, and that valuable animal the bea- 
ver, are also natives of the soil, and, though not 
abundant, are not extinct. 

The ordinary domestic fowls of Europe, such as 
turkeys, geese, ducks, fowls, are here reared with 
every facility; whilst partridges, wild geese and 
ducks, and pigeons, furnish objects for the sports- 
man. Crows, owls, and swans, are also found, with 
many small birds, offering no peculiarities worthy of 
description. 

The rivers abound with salmon, shad, eels, trout, 
perch, chub, and smelt , and the harbours, coasts, and 
adjacent fishing ponds supply large quantities of cod, 
haddock, mackerel, and herrings.—Macgregor’s Bri- 
tish America. 


bled to give a correct geological description, has 
Saeed 


SCHOOLMASTERS. 


In the article upon Scnoors in a recent number, I 
forgot to allude to a circumstance of particular mo- 
ment to English readers. In various papers on the 
subject of a general system of education in England, 
the writers have usually represented the impossibi- 
lity of procuring as many as perhaps ten or twelve 
thousand men capable of being parochial teachers. 
This, I am happy to state for their satisfaction, need 
be no longer an obstacle. Scotland could take in 
hand to furnish at present two or three thousand in- 
dividuals every way suited to the duties of a country 
schoolmaster, and would, with little or no trouble, 
send across the borders the whole ten or twelve 
thousand in the course of two or three years at most. 
The whole of these young men would possess a com- 
petent knowledge of the classics, and a general edu- 
cation in mathematics and other useful branches ; 
they would possess a moral and religious character 
which would bear any scrutiny ; they would feel no 
scruple in conforming to the usages of their south- 
ern brethren ; while, I have reason to believe, they 
would be well contented with the remuneration of 
L.100 per annum, with the chance of rising in their 
profession. ‘The proposal of irrigating England with 
Scottish schoolmasters is perhaps ludicrous enough, 
and may remind some of my readers of the native of 
Aberdeen, who, according to Smollet, in his Roderick 
Random, came to London to teach the natives Eng- 
lish. The absurdity, is, however, more apparent 
than real, as the Scotch, however broad they may 
speak, read in a different style, and according to the 
just pronunciation of the language. But be this the 
case or not, it is tolerably evident that there is no 
other source from whence a large portion of the teach- 
ers could be procured than Scotland. Most unfor- 
tunately for England, it has no means of educating 
schoolmasters to a sufficient extent. Its universities 
can be attended only by the sons of the wealthiest 
classes, and it no other gymnasia suited to 
the preparation of teachers. Now, the Scottish gram- 
mar schools are excellent preparatories for tutors 
and masters; and the Scottish colleges, with all 
their faults, are eminently adapted for finishing the 
studies of young men whose profession will not de- 
mand a knowledge of the very highest branches of 
classical lore. They could send forth annually some 
thousands of active well-informed young men of this 
description, who would be willing to make themselves 


——<<————— ee, 
English may therefore give themselves no further 
uneasiness on this score; their neighbours in the 
north being ready at a moment’s warning to afford 
the most efficacious assistance in the t and glo. 
rious work of disseminating the blessings of educa- 
tion ! 


DELHL. ; 


Captain Skinner, in his new work on India, pre. 
sents us with the following vivid sketch of Delhi. 

“ Generally in the towns of the East the streets 
are very narrow, and little better than dark s. 
In Grand Cairo, if ycu unfortunately meet a string 
of masked beauties upon donkeys, you must make a 
rapid retreat, or resign yourself to be squeezed to a 
mummy against the wall for daring to stand in their 
course, if your curiosity should tempt you to do so. 
The Chandy Choke, in Delhi, is, however, a great 
exception to this rule, and is perhaps the broadest 
street in any city in the East. ‘Ihe houses in it have 
occasionally balconies in front of them, in which the 
men sit, loosely arrayed in white muslin, smoki 
their hookahs; and women, who have forfeited a 
pretensions to modesty, are sometimes seen unveiled, 
similarly occupied. ‘I'he din of se populous a place is 
very great, for every house seems as well furnished 
as a hive of bees. ‘I'he population is nearly 200,000 
souls, in an area of seven miles in circumference, 
which is the extent of the wall of modern Delhi. The 
great peculiarity of an eastern town is, that every 
thing is done in public; the people talk as loudly 
as they can, and sometimes, when engaged in un- 
important matters, seem to be scolding each other 
in the most outrageous manner; the neighing of 
horses, the lowing of cattle, the creaking of cart- 
wheels, and the ‘ clinking of pewterers’ hammers’ 
(for all occupations are carried on in a little open 
space in front of each shop), are beyond all endurance. 
The trumpeting noises of the elephants, with the 
groaning of the camels, varied occasionally by the 
roaring of a leopard or a cheator (which animais are 
led about the streets hooded to sell for the purposes 
of hunting), with the unceasing beat of the tom-tom, 
the shrill pipe, and the cracked sound of the viol, 
ce are by the worse voices of the singers, are 
enough to drive a moderately nervous person to des- 
peration. Among the natives of Mahometan towns 
there seems to be a familiarity of manner that places 
every one ina moment at his ease. If a stranger 
enter the town and find a group engaged in any 
amusement, he will not scruple to join it imstantly. 
and take as much interest in its pursuit as if he had 
known the members of it all his life; and then, per- 
haps, tendering his pipe to one of the party, or re- 
ceiving one from it—a sure sign of intended hospi- 
tality—sit down and relate his history with as much 
frankness as if he had met a brother. ‘The houses 
are generally irregular in their construction, and not 
unfrequently curiously decorated. Different colour- 
ed curtains hang before the doors ; variegated screens 
serve as blinds to the windows; and the custom of 
hanging clothes, particularly scarfs of every hue, 
pink, blue, yellow, green, and white, on the tops of 
the houses to dry, makes them look as gay as a ship 
on a gala-day with all its colours flying. ‘The clouds 
of dust from the number of equipages, with the in. 
sects that surround the pastry-cooks’ shops, are the 
most intolerable plagues of all. The rancid smell of 
the nasty-looking mixtures that are constantly in 
course of manufacture before you, with the general 
stench of the town, is a sign that it is seldom indeed 
that a *‘ musk caravan from Koten passes through it.’ 
I think, in the Arabian Nights’ Entertainments, there 
is a story of a princess threatening to have a confec- 
tioner beheaded, if he did not put pepper in his tart- 
lets. However despotic it may appear in this lady, I 
cannot help thinking it a just satire upon the pastry 
of the East; for to season it out of all taste of its 
own fundamental ingredients, is the only way to 
make it palatable. ‘This cook, I think, nearly fell a 
martyr to the honour of his profession, and refused 
tu be dictated to; and I do not believe any thing 
would induce his brethren of the present day to im. 
prove their confectionary. Riding ee the tow: 
requires much management and some skill. It is 
necessary to shout, push, and kick the whole way, to 
warn the multitude to get out of the road. Occasion- 
ally you have to squeeze past a string of loaded 
camels, or start away from a train of ele ts; and 
if your horse be frightened at these last animals, 
which is frequently the case, it needs some ingenuity 
to avoid being plunged into the cauldrons, which 
simmer, on each side of the way, in front of the 
cooks’ shops. ‘lhe fear is mutual very often ; and 
the elephants, in attempting to escape from the ap- 
proach of a horseman, may well be supposed to throw 
the whole street into a fine confusion. In one of my 
strolls through the city on horseback, 1 was nearly 
swept away by a species of simoom, caused by the 
progress, through the dusty town, of some important 
personage travelling in state. When overtaken by 
such a storm, it is a long time before you can recover 
either your sight or position. The idle cause of all 


available as teachers in any part of the world. The | this tumult was reposing quietly in a shining, yel- 
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er low palanquin, tricked out with gilt moulding 1 | verses being poor or cold, they are in reality rich Another of Columba’s rhymes is of a more pathetic 
he every possible direction. He was preceaed by a | in both thought and feeling. ‘his particularly holds | sort. It promises that Iona, from its sacred character, 
rd large retinue of st looking beings, mounted on good respecting the local rhymes of one’s native land, | shall be the sule port of the land of Erin (that is, of 
o- horses and dromedaries, and dressed in the most | boise th iati akened by th h | the Scoto-Irish country) which shall survive a dread. 
an fantastic style. The animals were covered with use the associations awakened by them are evel afi O- - cou ‘ 

scarlet housings, bound by gold lace, their bridles | More germane to our own hearts, as connected (ith | ful inundation which is to take place seven years be- 
e. studded with shells; round their necks were cul- | all that we have held dear from our youth upward. | fore the last day. 
lars of guid or silver, with little drops banging There is, besides, a poetical merit in some of these Seachd bliadhna roimbh ‘n bhra a 
A : . Th thar Eirin tra’; 
to them, that kept time most adinirably with their | verses, or at least an unintentional power of exciting *S thar He ghuirm n ghlai 
ual jogying measure. The camels io te showke — the mind to acertain extent. We hold, for instance, Ss ea 
th bells. ‘The riders were in large cloth dresses, : yaget ° : : . : . 
ts er a reaching from their necks cn'thake heels, open | that in the rhyme which compares the respective os pre of piney em 0 version of 
8. anly on each side from the hip downwards, for the | attributes of the river Tweed, and its Northumbrian es mye pada oo a pw ogy ; 
ig convenience of sitting on horseback. These were | tributary the ‘Till, there is something approaching When time shall be mo more, 
a fastened round the waist by a cotton shawl, either of blimit A dreadful deluge shall o'ersweep 
u A A pt to sublimity. Hibernia’s moss e. 
a white or green, in several folds. ‘The common co- Tweed said to Till, The qreen-cied bale eno dull deh, 
ir lours of the coats were red and yellow. A cimeter What makes ye rin so still ? While with the great and good, 
0. hung by their sides, and they bore matchlocks upon Thon =} Ly my cy 5 en ne 
it their right shoulders. A helmet, sometimes of steel ‘And I rin slaw, Et te sedeadhilie tats a eilectlentie utainntaean 
st and sometimes of tin, pressed close to the head, in Yet on ye droun ce man, , ‘ a propo 
e shape uot unlike a dish-cover ; a pair of jack-boots yond alll the popular rhymes refer to inundations, and to the 
e reaching to the knee, and fitting quite tight to the | The dreadful truth of this rhyme, the striking idea | powers of water in general. In the neighbourhood 
i ; the loose trousers gathered above, giving to the | which it gives of the sullen fordless river, so noted | of Eddlestone, in Peebleshire, is a hill of considerable 
thigh the appearance of being the seat of a dropsy ; | for its destructiveness to unwary travellers, and the | magnitude, with a deep and spacious lake at the top. 
i, and a pair of spurs resembling two rusty weather- great force of the impersonation of the two streams, | This is called Powbate, pow signifying pool. The 
is cocks, completed the equipment of these splendid re- : ae ‘ 
d tainers. ‘Then followed a mass of servants on foot, accomplished by a dash of the natural pencil in three | common people often amuse themselves by the winter 
0 some naked, and some with their limbs bare and bo- | or fuur lines, and involving as complete a contrast of | fire-side with speculations as to the mischief which 
2, dies covered. They carried sheathed swords in their | character as if the streams were sentient beings, | Powbate would occasion if it were to burst through 
e hands, and shouted out the titles of their lord at fre- | render this altogether a most extraordinary piece of | the sides of the hill. Observing the Jay of the coun- 
y quent intervals in their passage through the city. poetry. try, they calculate that it would deluge the whole 
y They were followed by the stud, each horse beauti- , ony . a oe . : > 
4 fully caparisoned, and led by a groom; then came Of the same order, but hardly so effective, is a | vale of the North Esk, carrying off, in the first place, 
r the elephants with their showy trappings, gilt how- little rhyme respecting Perth : three farms in its own immediate neighbourhood. 
if dahs, and umbrellas of gold or silver tissue. ‘The Says the Shochie to the Ordie, They throw their conjectures into the following 
- lanquin, bearing the owner of these motley assem- Paley Ed gl shape : 
4 fase at length appeared, and he was followed by a When a’ men are fast asleep. Powtate, 12m ye break, 
imi 2 : i ? . ‘Tak the Moorfoot in y . 
= -_ ——— pet ast et P ee ee The Shochie and Ordie are two tributaries of the Moorfoot and Maulddie, = 
. larly the per hh and their castles hoe Pe near | Tay, falling into that river about five miles above Five Lirke end = ‘abbacie. 
2 there is a great deal of tawdry and ill-assorted tinsel. | Perth. The rhyme conveys the threat of an inun- | ‘The five kirks are those belonging to the parishes of 
e The horsemen of the party add greatly to the in- | dation to take place at some future time, and which | ‘femple, Carrington, Borthwick, Cockpen, and Dal- 
s pereeach _ pd Be ——s _ a shall overwhelm the sleeping inhabitants of a large | keith; and the abbacy (which shows the antiquity of 
. oute. Sc ch o itty. This i ‘ + a SOs . : . . 12 , 
‘ with their spears, and others affect to pursue with city. ‘This idea is not w ithout its sublimity $ and the rhyme) is that formerly existing at Newbattle. 
. drawn swords the runaways of the party, who, in the words are the more impressive as proceeding from Among the rhymes most remarkable for an impos- 
- their turn, chase their followers back into the ranks. | the waters which are to effect the menaced destruc- | ing sound, and a strange indefinable feeling of gran- 
3 In the management of the horse, and the use of the | tion. It must be observed, that the probability of | deur, we would instance the following, which appears 
3 spear, |g Ag se — a sy pred — - such an inundation is ascertained by the historical | in a somewhat different shape in Gordon's Itinera- 
- some of the irregular cavalry of the country exce : ‘ *, ae b eePTAS ‘ 
] all belief in these exercises. ‘They will gallop at a fact, ches the year - ve er a pepe - *y rium vane ste aie 
tent-peg, stuck firmly into the ground, and divide it severesy — al. eat eS ee ee pes hey home be hill o Keir, 
) with the point of a spear, not abating their speed in | met by a spring-tide. It is curious, also, that the Lie seven kings’ ransoms, 
the least ; and I have seen a troop of men, one after | Highlanders have a rhyme of their own to the follow- For seven hunder year. 
the other, break a bottle with a ball from their match- | ing effect : The space here pointed out is very small,—only the 
locks, while flying past at a racing pace.” Tatha mhor na ‘n toun breadth of the narrow valley which interposes be- 
Bheir i’ scriob lom . . . 
é ron tween the Great Roman camp of Ardoch ( Perthshire 
| POPULAR RHYMES. ae rate 5 dee ionic ¢ hy bill of : : 
' Signifying that “ great Tay of the waves shall sweep | and the Greenan, #. ¢. sunny of Keir, on the 
| TuE common people of Scotland preserve a species Perth bare.” It may be questioned, however, whe- | ©PPosite side of the Knaic pea In the most of 
: of poetry, which has as yet received but little atten- | ther these rhymes refer to the past or to an expected minds, we are persuaded, ape siangie es igre va 
tion from antiquaries, notwithstanding that in many inundation. They may perhaps be only prophecies phonous stanza will raise 0 ree ad grander ideas 
. instances it possesses an inexpressible charm both for after the fact. than —T longer and — laborious ines wens 
the ear and the understanding. ‘This poetry consists | It will be recollected that Dr Johnson, in his jour- These ie encther which teonthes the spistt of old 
g ‘J . : : : Be Ae d ‘ ‘ 
chiefly in short snatches of rhyme, which they hand | ®€Y © the Western Islands, indulges in an enthusi- | ™Sty tradition and early forgotten history. It - 
down from one generation to another, respecting the | astic expectation that the glories of Lona may all be | current along the coast of East Lothion ean Deen 
places and natural objects they see around them, and renewed at some future time. “ Perhaps,” he mite shire. St Abb, St Helen, and St Bey, 
which, it is easy to perceive, are in many cases al- “ in the revolutions of the world, Iona may again be They built kirks, which to be nearest the sea— 
most as old as the language itself. For our own part, | the instructress of the western regions.” It is curious st dues tele 
at the risk of being charged with puerility of taste, | that this is in exact accordance with a Gaelic pro- auaecues 
we have a strange liking for these old bits of natural | Phecy which ee ae — an sos — Not only is the melody of this as beautiful as can be 
verse, which we always think of as things that arose Columba himself, an oo ts to the - owing elect: | « ined, but the ideas which it excites respecti 
; di besid . An I mo chridhe ! I mo ghraidh ag pecting 
in a distant age, beside the happy firesides of a pea- An aite guth mhanach bidh geum ba the piety of the early Christian ages, when the 
‘ hat lived 1 ioi ; Ach mun tig an hal gu crich _— % 
santry that lived, and breathed, and rejoiced like our- a ee daughters of kings were proud to assume the hum. 


selves, but have long been inurned in forgetfulness, 
leaving no memorial but the songs which they sung, 
or the rhymes in which they embodied their simple 
observations and local knowledge. There isa charm, 
too, it must be recollected, in the mere sound of 
versified lists of localities; otherwise how dves it 
happen that an ordinary reader will delight just as 
much in such a passage as the following in “* Paradise 
“st,” as in any average part of that admirable poes 


His eye might there command wherever stood 
City of old or modern fame, the seat 

Of mightiest empire, from the destined wal! 
Of Cambala, seat of Cathaian law 

And Samarchand by Oxus, Timur’s throne, 
To Paquin of Sinzan kings ; and thence 

To Agra and Lahor of Great Mogul, 

Down to the golden Chersonese ; or where 
The Persian in Ecbatan sat, or since 

In Hispahan ; or where the Russian Ksar 

In Mosco ; or the sultan in Bizance, 
Turchestan born ; nor could his eye not ken 
‘The empire of*Negus to his utmost port 
Ercooo, and the less maritime kings, 
Mombaza, and Quiloa, and Melind, 

And Sofala, thought Ophir, to the realm 

Of Congo, and Angola farthest south ; 

Or thence from Niger flood to Atlas mount, 
The kingdoms of Almanzar, Fez, and Sus, 
Morocco, and Algiers, &c. 


What follows is an English translation : 


In Iona of my heart, Iona of my love, 

Instead of the voice of monks shall be lowing of cattle ; 
Put ere the world come to an end, 

Iona shall be as it was. | 


Whether this ancient prophecy was reported to the | 
learned tourist when he visited the island, 1s more 

than we can say. It is worth mentioning, however, 

that other sayings of the great Columba are recol- 

lected by the Scottish islanders. One is,— 


Far ara bi bo bidh bean, 
*S far am bi bean bidh mallachadh. 


He is said to have used this apophthegm on resolv- 
| ing to exclude the female sex from his insular retreat. 
| ‘The rhyme signifies literally, “ where there is a cow 
| there will be a woman, and where there is a woman 
| there will be mischief.” He found it necessary, it 
| Seems, in order that none of his followers should have 
an excuse for introducing a woman, to decree that 
there should never be a cow in Iona. We are inform- 
ed, however, that at no great distance, and close to 
the shore of Mull, there is a snug islet, somewhat | have been planted near the coast in such a short space 
| less than Iona, which bears the rather suspicious For these specimens we are indebted to the collec- 
The truth is, all names cf places have their own | name of * Eilean nam Ban,” that is, the Women's | tion published some years ago by Mr R. Chambers, 
peculiar associations; and thus, instead of such | Island. , under the title of * Popular Rhymes of Scotland.” 


‘ 


| blest guise of sanctity, have, by reason of the vague 
| impression which they give, an effect exceedingly 
fine. St Abb, it is well known, was the daughter of 
a Northumbrian king, and some time in the sixth 
century built a small church and monastery upon 
the top of the wild headland which yet bears her 
name. ‘The popular idea is, that she and two sisters, 
St Helen and St Bey (or St Ann, it seems uncortain 
which), contended which should build a church near- 
est the sea. St Abb erected hers upon the nabs or 
points of the headland mentioned ; St Helen placed 
hers on a lea near Cockburnspath, where the empty 
walls are yet to be seen; and St Ann gained the 
| victory by pitching hers on the very sands or beach 
of Dunbar, which she perhaps would not have done 
if she had been properly acquainted with the New 
Testament. The truth probably is, that the rhyme 
only arose as a kind of comment upon the somewhat 
remarkable circumstance, that three churches should 
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Asa specimen, however, of the whimsical enumera- 
tions of localities which the peasantry sometimes 
compose as a relaxation in the winter-nights, we 
Shall present one which never before appeared in 
print, and cannot fail, we should suppose, to tickle 
the ear of the reader. It embodies not only the 
principal localities, but also many of the families 
which flourished at a particular period, in the neigh- 
bourhood of Whitburn and Bathgate :— 


The o’ Whitburn, 
nd ts i’ the Inch, 
Joha M‘Call o Bathgate 
Sits upon his ch 


and ¢ byres, 
Bickleton-ha’ and the Gutter-myres. 


SEVENTY-NINTH REGIMENT, OR CAME. 
RON HIGHLANDERS. 


‘Tue Cameron Highlanders were raised in 1793, in 
virtue of letters of service granted to a Perthshire 
gentleman, Allan Cameron of Errach, who, in con- 
sequence of his exertions, was appointed lieutenant- 
| Jant. No bounty was allowed by 
vernment, Mr Cameron and his officers, who, like 
imself, recruited for their commissions, being at the 
sole expense. ‘Ihe regiment, on being embodied at 
Stirling, was numbe the 79th ; and in a short time 
afterwards was increased toa thousand men. Scarcely 
were the men properly enrolled when it was found 
necessary, in consequence of the revolutionary war 
with France being prosecuted with vigour, to order 
them to Flanders; and they accordingly shared in 
the campaigns of 1794 and 1795. In the summer of 
the latter year the regiment embarked for the West 
Indies, where two seasons spent in Martinique con- 
siderably reduced it. In 1797 the privates were in- 
~ited to volunteer into other corps in the West 
indies, with the understanding that such of them as 
preferred returning to Europe should join the 42d, 
then under orders to embark, while the officers and 
non-commissioned officers should retire to Scotland 
to recruit for another battalion. Many preferred re- 
maining inthe West Indies, but 210 -eturned home— 
every one of whom landed in England in perfect 
health. In the course of a single year after his return, 
Colonel Cameron, who was greatly beloved in his own 
district, with the support of his officers raised a new 
corps of 780 men, who, before twelve months ex- 
pired, gave proof of the gallant spirit that animated 
them, by deporting themselves with great bravery 
in the cxpaltiion to the Helder in 1799. In 1800 
the regiment embarked for Ferrol under Lieutenant- 
General Sir James Pulteney, from whence it proceed- 
ed to join the force under Sir Ralph Abercromby 
destined for Egypt, in which memorable campaign 
it gained fresh laurels. In 1804 a second battalion 
was added to the regiment, the officers raising men 
for their promotion. In 1808 the 79th embarked for 
Portugal, and entering Spain under Sir John Moore, 
accompanied all his movements till his fall at Corun- 
na. In the following autumn it embarked for Zea- 
land under the Earl of Chatham, in which unfortu- 
nate campaign it suffered much less from the climate 
than any other corps. In 1810 it sailed for Spain, 
where it remained constantly emplvuyed in services 
of danger, till the war was carried into France, and 
peace proclaimed. At Fuentes d’Onor, in 1811, the 
79th mainly contributed to repulse one of the formi- 
dable columns sent forward by Massena, in his re- 
peated and desperate assaults on that village. The 
same observation applies to the Highlanders at the 
passage of the Nive in December 1813, where their 
cool and well-directed fire spread death along the 
enemy’s line. At the battle of Toulouse they also 
bore a conspicuous part, and distinguished themselves 
for their steady bravery. On that occasion, in com- 
mon with their countrymen of the 42d, they were 
mainly instrumental in carrying, and subsequently | 
defending, the batteries which covered that city ; | 
and four officers were left dead on the field, three of 
whom bore the name of Cameron. On the termina- 
tion of hostilities they returned to England, but 
were in ordered on service to Flanders in 1815, 
which led to their being present at the memorable 
battle of Waterloo. In the precursory action at 
Quatre Bras their discipline and military qualities 
were put to a severe proof, but they nobly supported 


Cotone: 


the name they had won in many a former conflict. |, 


Each corps might be said to t separately on its 
own ground, and to rely poke on ts own indivi. 
dualexertions. Not satisfied with merely repellin 

the enemy, the Camerons drove them off the ground, 
yet, at the same time (says General David Stewart, 
from whose work this memoir is chiefly compiled), 
* preserved such regularity of formation, that they 
were prepared for every fresh attack.” These attacks 


Were received sometimes in position; at other times 


the Highlanders advanced to meet the of the 
French infantry, which never stood the onset. ‘The 
cavalry were received in and with equal 
success. In the grand struggle of the 18th June, 
the third day of the battle, the 79th, under Lieute- 
nant-Colonel Neil Douglas, was in Major-General 
Kemp's brigade with the 28th and 32d regiments, 
and formed the centre of the gallant Picton’s divi- 
sion. The 32d and 79th were stationed 150 yards in 
rear of a occupied by a corps of Belgians and 
part of the rifle brigade. About two hours after the 
commencement of the battle, three heavy columns of 
the enemy, preceded by artillery and sharpshooters, 


advanced with a —s determination to take 
session of the hedge. The Belgians fired a olen 
and retreated in great confusion. The 32d, 79th, 
and rifle corps, instantly forward, occupied 
the ground left by the ians, and, forming upon 
the Seles. fired a volley and charged. This threw 
the enemy into confusion as they were deploying 
into line. ‘The French then made an attempt to 
turn their opponents’ right, but were received b 
the 28th, which opened a heavy fire as they ad- 
vanced. ‘The other two regiments followed up the 
advantage, by each attacking the column opposed to 
them ; and at length the enemy had to sound a re- 
treat. It was at this moment that General Picton 
fell. General Kemp was also severely wounded, but 
refused, with a spirit worthy of his old commander 
Sir Ralph Abercromby, whose confidential secretary 
he had been, to quit the field. ‘The enemy, anxious 
to gain the position behind the hedge, repeated their 
attempts, but in every instance without success. ‘The 
cannonading and skirmishing of the sharpshooters, 
however, galled the 79th dreadfully; but what it 
lost in number was compensated by the honour 
whieh, in common with other corps, it acquired in 
this decisive engagement. It is worthy of remark, 
that the 79th is the only regiment particularized by 
Byron in his Childe Harold, when describing the 
marshalling of the British army on the first morning 
of the battle. He says, 

“ And wild and high the Camerons’ gathering rose, 

The war-note of Lochiel, which Albyn s hills 

Have heard, and heard, too, have their Saxon foes ; 

How, in the noon of night, that pibroch thrills, 

Savage and shrill. But with the breath that fills 

Their mountain pipe, so fill the mountaineers 

With the fierce native daring which instils 

The stirring m of a thousand years, 

And Evans's, ‘Donald's ne, rings in each clansman’s ears.” 
The 79th remained in France attached to the army 
of observation, and did not return to Britain till 1818. 
In an eventful peroid of twenty-two years’ service 
from its formation, till the final peace in 1815, it 
bore an active share in perilous operations in Kurope, 
Africa, and the West Indies. ‘The affection of Co- 
lonel Cameron, the father of the corps, for his gallant 
mountaineers, was unbounded. ‘Though far advanced 
in life when he girted on the claymore, he never lost 
a day’s duty when any perilous service was to be 
performed, till his promotion to the rank of major- 
general rendered further regimental duty incompa- 
tible. He headed the regiment in Flanders, the 
West Indies, Holland, Egypt, Portugal, and Spain, 
at a period of life when men of less strength of mind 
and common constitutions and habits would have 
been incapable of encountering such changes of cli- 
mate and such exhausting duties. His eldest son, 
Lieutenant-Colonel Phillips Cameron, a young offi- 
cer of talents and professional promise, fell at Fuentes 
d’Onor ; and his second, a major of his regiment, died 
of sickness brought on by severe soldierly toil. Under 
the same honourable banner also fell Captain James 
Campbell vf Duntroon, killed at Bergen in 1799, a 
perfect model, says General Stewart, of one of Os- 
sian’s heroes; also Lieutenant-Colonel Macdowal, 
nephew of the Earl of Dumfries, who was killed in 
Egypt; Major Lawrie at Burgos; and Captain 
Purves, only son of Sir Alexander Purves, at ‘l'ou- 
louse ; all officers whom their friends and country 
had great cause to lament. ‘The 79th Highlanders 
bear on their colours and appointments, in token of 
their meritorious services, the words Egmont-op- 
Zee, Egypt, Fuentes d’Onor, Salamanca, Pyrenees, 
Nivelle, Nive, Toulouse, Peninsula, and Waterloo. 

The foregoing account of this gallant corps was 
written by the late lamented Alexander Sutherland, 
Esq. editor of the Edinburgh Observer, in which it 
first appeared. 


‘ SONNET. 
BY WILLIAM WORDSWORTH. 


It is not to be thought of that the flood 

Of British freedom, which to the open sea 

Of the worlk:I's praise from dark antiquity 

Hath flowed, ‘‘ with pomp of water, unwithstood,” 
Roused though it be full often to a mood 

Which spurns the check of salutary band., 

That this most furious stream in bogs and sands 
Should perish, and to evil and to good 

Be lost for ever. 1n our halls is hung, 

Armoury of the invincible knights of old ; 

We must be free or die, who speak the tongue 
That Shakspeare spake ; the faith and morals hold 
Which Milton held.—In every thing we are sprung 
Of earth’s first blood, have titles marhfold. 


SCOTTISH ANECDOTES. 


EXAMINATION OF A CANDIDATE. 

About the middle of the 17th century, the office 
of schoolmaster at Dirleton becoming vacant, several 
of the literati made suit to the patron for the living. 
A laird then, like our ministers of state now, was ac. 
cessible only through his principal servant, who was 
called his gentleman. The of Dirleton had a 

tleman called Hugh —_—, who presided over 

is levee service, and turned the admission of tenants 
and dependents into the presence-chamber consider. 
ably to his pocket account. One of the candidates, 
not very purse-proud, but close-fisted enough, often 
addressed Hugh for a wor¢ . the laird, but was 
always either very coldly ree. rd by Hugh, or in- 
dustriously shifted, as he would never even so much 
as attempt to mumble at speaking to the . Ef. 
fectually disgusted at last with Hugh’s indifference, 
the candidate watched an eigen 4 of the laird 
going abroad, and, accosting his honour becomingly, 
told hiserrand. As the benefice was to be collated on 
the candidate who should best acquit himself at the 

competition, Dirleton, being on horseback, and in a 

hurry, bid him explain the following rule of syntax 

in Despauter’s Grammar :— 
En ; 
Hieu petit et quantum, velut OF hei vacque dativum 
Proh primum, quantum quintumque, tenere notatur. 

And thus the candidate commented :—En, an like 
our honour ; ecce hem, see what sad hempies are 
ird’s men; semper primum quartumve requirunt, we 

maun always creesh their loofs before we can get a 

word of their masters ; eu, what think you of your 

man Hugh? petit et quantam, he seeks even a fifth 
part of the salary ; velut O, like a cipher as he is ; 
hei vaque dativum, deil tak him that gies it ; proh, 

*tis a shame for your honour to keep him in your 

service ; notatur, for he’s a great rascal; tenere pri. 

mum, quantum quintumque, and is worth a thousand 
merks. Struck with the punster’s ready humour in 
turning the grammatical rule so happily to his own cir- 
cumstances, Dirleton ordered Hugh to deliver the 
key of the school to him instantly, and to cause 
write out his call, maugre all postponing interjections 
whatsoever. 

AYRSHIRE COURTSHIP. 

A respectable farmer in the parish of Cumnock 
being a widower, went a-courtinga young lady, the 
daughter of a neighbouring farmer in the parish of 
Auchinleck. The farmer, who was no great orator, but 
was young, had a good person, and was in affluent 
circumstances, addressed his fair one rather bluntly, 
and proposed marri without much ceremony. 
The lady replied, in the same frank and open way, 
“ Deed, Jamie, I'll tak ye, but ye maun gie me my 
dues o’ courtin’ for a’ that.” The wedding took 
place accordingly. 

THE MAD MINISTER OF MOFFAT. 

Dr Walker, Professor of Natural History at Edin 
burgh, a man of great science, and also of great worth, 
was not a'little finical in dress. His hair-dressing 
was, till afterwards that he got a wig, the work of 
two or three hours every day. Once when he was 
travelling from Moffat, where he was then minister, 
to pay a visit to the late Sir James Clerk of Penny- 
cuik, he stopped at a country barber’s on the way, 
in order to have his hair dressed. ‘The barber, who, 
although he had often heard of his customer, but was 
unacquainted with his person, did all that he could 
to obey the numerous directions which he received ; 
with astonishing patience did he, for three hours, curl, 
uncurl, friz, and labour at the doctor’s hair. At 
length, however, he could not avoid exclaiming, “ In 
all my life, I never heard of a man so ill to please as 
you, except the mad minister of Moffat. 

HUMOROUS REPROOF, 

A late nobleman, in whose character vanity and 
parsimony were the most remarkable features, was, 
for a long time before he died, in the habit of retail- 
ing the produce of his dairy and his orchard to the 
children and poor people of his neighbourhood. It is 
told, that one day observing a very pretty little female 
child tripping through his grounds with a milk-pipkin, 
he stooped to kiss her; after which he said, in a 
pompous tone, * Now, my dear, you may tell your 
grandchildren, and tell them in their turn to tell 
their grandchildren, that you had once the honour of 


receiving a kiss from the Right Honourable the Earl. 


of B——.” The girl looked up in his face, and, 
with a strange mixture of simplicity and archness, 
remarked, “* But ye took the penny for the milk, 
though !” 

TIMBER TO TIMBER. 

At the placing of Mr F-rl-ng, minister of the 
Chapel of Ease, Glasgow, of whose abilities Mr 
Thom entertained no great opinion, when they came 
to that part of the ceremony where the hands are 
——— the other members of the presbytery were 
making room for Mr 'Thom, that he might get for- 
ward his hand on the head of Mr F-rl-ng likewise ; 
but Mr ‘Thom, keeping at a distance, said, “* Na, na; 
timmer to timmer will do well enough,” laying his 
staff on the head of the new divine. 
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Another Column for the Fancy. 
TRAINING. 

One of the most important concerns of a regular man of the Fancy 
is the art of training ; for without the grand preparative, the human 
frarne is unable to endure exertions in the field, or in any feat of 

Without training, a man is a mere /ath, when it 
comes to the push ; and that closes the philosophy of the subject. 
Let us see how Pierce Egan, Captain Barclay, and other great men 
of the Fancy, have laid down the rules of this ingenious art. ‘* The 
pedestrian who may be supposed in tolerable condition enters upon 
his training with a regular course of physic, which consists of three 
doses. Glauber salts are generally preferred ; and from one ounce 
and a half to two ounces are taken each time, with an interval be- 
tween each dose. After having gone through a course of physic, 
he commences his regular exercise, which is gradually increased as 
he proceeds in the training. When the object in view is the ac- 
complishment of a pedestrian match, his regular exercise may be 
from twenty to twenty-four miles a-day. He must rise at five in 
the morning, run half a mile at the top of his speed up hill, and 
then walk six miles at a moderate pace, coming in about seven to 
breakfast, which should consist of beef-steaks or mutton chops un- 
der done, with stale bread, and old beer. After breakfast, he must 
again walk six miles at a moderate pace, and at twelve lie down in 
bed, without his clothes, for half anhour. On getting up, he must 
walk four miles, and return by four to dinner, which should also be 
beef-steaks or mutton chops, with bread and beer, as at breakfast. 
Immediately after dinner, he must resume his exercise, by running 
half a mile at the top of his speed, and walking six miles at a mode- 
rate pace. He takes no more exercise for that day, but retires to 
bed about eight, and next morning proceeds in the same manner. 
After having gone on in this regular course for three or four weeks, 
the pedestrian must take a four-mile sweat, which is produced by 
running four miles in flannel at the top of his speed. Immediately 
on returning, a hot liquor is prescribed, of which he must drink one 
English pint. It is termed the sweating liquor, and is composed of 
the following ingredients : one ounce of caraway-seed, half an ounce 
of coriander-seed, one ounce of root liquorice, and half an ounce of 
sugar-candy, mixed with two bottles of cider, and boiled down to 
ane half. He is then put to bed in his flannels, and being covered 
with six or eight pair of blankets and a feather-bed, must remain 
an this state from twenty-five to thirty minutes, when he is taken 
out and rubbed perfectly dry. Being then well wrapt in his great 
coat, he walks out gently for two miles, and returns to breakfast, 
which, on such occasions, should consist of a roasted fowl. He after- 
wards proceeds with his usual exercise. These are continued weekly 
till within a few days of the performance of the match, or, in other 
words, he must undergo three or four of these operations. If the 
stomach of the pedestrian be foul, an emetic or two must be given 
about a week before the conclusion of the training, and he is now sup- 
posed to be in the highest condition. Ardent spirits are strictly pro- 
hibited ; and broths, soups, and tea or other slops, are also pernici- 
ous. Besides his usual or regular exercise, a person under training 
ought to employ himself in the intervals in every kind of exertion 
which tends to activity,such as cricket, bowls, throwing quoits, \c. ; 
so that, during the whole day, both body and mind may be con- 
Aantly occupied.” 

A SPORTING DRESS. 

Tuk first consideration, in our variable climate (says the author of 
British Field Sports), isdefence against rheumatic attacks, which ul- 
i ly may ion even the pl of the field to be bought 
at too great a price; and against danger to the lower limbs whilst 
passing hedge, ditch, wood, or waste, and the attacks of 


now all expectation and anxiety. Those with one arm got but for- 
ty-two runs during their innings. The one legs commenced their 
second innings, and six were bowled out after they had got sixty 
runs, so that they left off one hundred and eleven more than those 
with one arm. The match was played again on the Wedpesday 
following, and the one legs beat the one arms by one hundred and 
three runnings. After the match was finished, the eleven one legs 
ran one hundred yards for twenty guineas ; the three who were first 
in the race divided the money.—Such are the amusements of John 
Bull! 
“ THE GOOD OLD COUNTRY GENTLEMAN.” 

“ Tis character. Pow worn out and gone, was the independent 
gentleman of three or four hundred pounds a year, who commonly 
appeared in his drab or plush coat, with large silver buttons, and 
rarely without boots. His time was principally spent in field amuse- 
ments, and his travels never exceeded the distance of the county 
town, and that only at assize and sessions, or to attend an election. 
A journey to London was by one of these men reckoned as great an 
undertaking as is at present a voyage to the East Indies ; and it was 
undertaken with scarcely less precaution and preparation. He al- 
ways appeared regularly at church on Sunday; and never played 
at cards but at Christmas, when he exchanged his usual beverage of 
ale for a bowl of strong brandy punch, garnished with a toast and 


nutmeg. 

* The mansion of one of these squires was of plaster, or of red 
brick striped with black timber (this is a style very common in some 
parts of England) ; large casement bow-window, a park with seats in 
it, and over it a study; the eaves of the house were well inhabited 
by martins, and the court set round with holy-hocks and clipt yews ; 
the hall was provided with flitches of bacon, and the mantle-piece 
with fowling-pieces and fishing-rods of different dimensions, accom- 
panied by the broadsword, partisan, and dagger, borne by his ances- 
tors in the civil wars; the vacant spaces were occupied by stags’ 
horns; in the window his library, consisting of Baker's Chronicle, 
Fox's Book of Martyrs, Glanvil on Witches, Quincey’s Dispensa- 
tory, Bracken's Farriery, and the G “s Re i In this 
room, at Christmas,round a glowing fire, he entertained his tenants. 
Here were told and heard exploits in hunting, and who had been 
the best sportsman of his time ; and while the glass was in conti- 
nual circulation, the traditionary tales of the village were solemnl¥ 
recounted. The best parlour, which was never opened but on some 
particular occasien, was furnished with worked chairs and carpets, by 
some industrious female of the family ; and the wainscot was deco- 
rated with portraits of his ancestors, and pictures of running horses 
and hunting matches. 

“* Among the out offices of the house was a warm stable for his 
horses, and a good kennel for his hounds ; and near the gate was the 
horse-block, for the conveniency of mounting. 

“ But these men and their houses are no more; the luxury of 
the times has obliged them to quit the country, to become the 
humble dependents on great men, and to solicit a place or a com- 
mission to live in London, to rack their tenants, and to draw their 
rents before being due. The venerable mansion is suffered to tum- 
ble down, or is partly upheld as a farm-house, until, after a few years, 
the estate is conveyed to the steward of the neighbouring lord, or 
else to some lawyer or fortunate contractor."—Sporting Anecdotes. 


CAPTAIN BARCLAY. 
In the last *‘ Column for the Fancy,” in number.-thirteen of the 
Journal, it was stated in the sketch of Captain Barclay, that that 
celebrated pedestrian on one occasion, for a bet of a thousand gui- 
neas, lifted from the ground ‘‘ twenty-one half-hundred weights," 
being upwards of half aton. This extraordinary fact, it seems, has 


reptiles. In point of general convenience, HALF Boots which lace 
close, and having a sole as substantial as consists with good speed 
and the safety of the ankle joints and back sinews, with trousers 
or overalls strongly defended within side by leather, and thorn 
proof, deserve a preference as lower attire. The sole and leather 
of the boots should be ished, and rendered water-proof. [Ordi- 
nary boots and shoes may be rendered impervious to water by ap- 
plying the following compost :—Take three ounces of spermaceti, 
and melt it in a pipkin or other earthen vessel, over a slow fire; 
add thereto six drachms of India rubber, cut into slices, and these 
will presently dissolve. Then add successively eight ounces of 
tallow, two ounces of hog’s lard, and four ounces of amber var- 
nish. It will be soon sufficiently mixed, and will be fit for use im- 
mediately. The boots or other material to be treated are to re 
ceive two or three coats with a common blacking brush, and a fine 
polish is the result-] For the upper attire, there is no need to urge 
the use of flannel, so suited to our climate, since, at some periods, 
our young men have been accustomed to load and waistcoat them- 
selves in the style of wasting jockeys. 1 entirely agree with Mr 
Hawker in the proper materials for the saooTinc JACKET. In the 
early and warm season, jean, satteen, or nankeen ; for late autumn 
and winter, fustian or velveteen are to be chosen, the sHoorine 
WAtsTcoaT to be made of the same stuff. Then, as the French say, 
persons d’un certain age, who would wish to guard against those 
exquisite comforts during a sleepless night, /umbago and sciatica, 
will not be offended at the caution, to have their winter Jackets and 
waistcoats made long, as a defensive comfort to the loins. A sIpE 
POCKET next the heart is with me a sine qua non, being so conve- 
nient for wadding, and various small articles; and the larger, or 
HARE POCKET, should either be lined with oil-skin, which may be 
sponged, or, that which is still more cleanly, have a thick lining, 
which may be taken out and washed. A copper-wire, pendant from 
a button, should always be at hand to clear the touchhole ; and 
generally the sportsman should go into the field fully provided with 
all those little tools which will readily occur to the memory, and 
which are indispensable in cases of emergency, by no means forget- 
ting a flask of the best Nantz, and biscuit. : 

CURIOUS CRICKET AND RUNNING MATCII. 
Asout six and thirty years since, when England was a little 
more “ merry” than it has latterly been, the fancy men of the me- 
tropolis, and all those loving ‘‘ a bit of fun,"’ were amused with the 
annpuncement of a cricket-match, to be played by eleven Greenwich 
pensioners with one leg, against eleven with one arm, for one thou- 
sand guineas, at the new Cricket Ground, Montpelier Gardens, Wal- 
worth. An immense concourse of people of course assembled, and 
about nine o’clock the men arrived in the Greenwich stages ; about 
ten the wickets were pitched, and the match commenced. Those 
with but one leg had the first innings, and got ninety-three runs. 
About three o'clock, while those with but one arm were having 

heir innings, a scene of confusion took place owing to the pres- 
“ureof the populace to gain admittance; but this speedily sub- 


been doubted, or supposed to be a typographical error; but I can 
assure my readers among the fancy that it is quite correct, and 
consistent with the other feats in the life of the Captain. It will be 
recollected that in lifting weights a very great deal depends on re- 
taining the body in a particular position, soas not to strain the 
spine; and it is more than likely that Captain Barclay put this 
knack in practice. 


THE TOURIST’S ADVENTURE. 


SavNTERING on the road between Nairn and Camp- 
belton, in the north of Scotland, I was overtaken by 
a Highlander, a thick-set, hardy, rough looking fel- 
low, all nerve. ‘“ Fine day, Sir,” said he, with a 
friendly sort of smile on his countenance. ‘ Beau- 
tiful,” replied I. “ How far is it to Campbelton ?” 
—* About three miles, Sir.”"—There is no bittock at 
the end, I hope ?”—** No, Sir; the distance is not 
more than three English miles.” —* If you are going 
thither,” said I, “ and do not march in quick time, 
we are comrades.” He doffed his bonnet and took 
out his mull. The Waterloo medal was glistening 
on his breast, and my own thrilled with A sans at 
the sight ; I felt respect for the wearer; unconsci- 
ously I projected my finger and thumb for a pinch of 
snuff. ‘ You have seen some service, my good fel- 
low; in what regiment ?”—“ The Forty-Second, 
Sir.”—“* Then you have been in the thick of it-"— 
* Aye, Sir; our iment has a good name; there 
are many others as brave, I think.”—-“* Perhaps so,” 
said I, * but not so conspicuously brave ; the recol- 
lection of this gives a becoming pride to your heart 
—that medal is your country’s sanction of the feel- 
ot [ think highly of it, certainly,” replied he. 
* T am not asoldier,” continued I, “ but I have some 
intimacies with the pleasures and privations to which 
he is subjected. visited the field of Waterloo 
shortly after the battle ; saw the scattered fragments 
of military equipment, the newly raised heaps of 
mould, and the scorched earth, where fire had assist- 
ed in hiding the havoc of that day ; were you wound- 
ed ?”—* I was hit, Sir, towards the close of battle, 
and while on the ground pierced by a lancer as his 
horse leaped over me; but by good luck I was car- 
ried to the rear, and afterwards to an outhouse at 
Mont St Jean, where my wounds were attended to, 
and being in good health, I soon lessened the trouble 


of the surgeon, refused to to Antwerp with my 


Sded, and about six o'clock the game “1% renewed. ‘The field was | disabled comrades, but joined my regiment in time 


’ 


to march into Paris; never did I feel such pleasure 
as when the regiments of Russia saluted us as we 
*_ You have been a fortuiate, and are a 
ppy fellow,” said I. “ Yes, Sir, and my 
is renewed whenever I meet with one who knows 
what we had to do.” Waterloo would have furnish- 
ed us with subject for three hundred miles, tired as 
I was. My travelling trunk had been forwarded to 
Campbelton by the coach, as I purposed to cross the 
Moray Frith. When we arrived at the inn, I invit- 
ed the Waterloo man to take refreshment with me ; 
he accepted my offer, seemed grateful and happy. 
He toki me he was foing home to Inverness ; but as 
I was a stranger in these parts, in return for my kind- 
ness he should feel pleasure in pointing out the 
striking objects which might be seen from a lofty 
sandhill at the back of the town. Accordingly away 
we trudged, conversed and took snuff like old ae- 
quaintances. On the way a tall thin Highlander 
accosted my companion in Gaelic, and detained him 
a few minutes. I had no doubt of being the subject 
of their remarks, their eyes oo frequently turned 
towards me. I felt uneasy, and could not suppress 
an increasing dislike to the figure and countenance 
of the meagre Highlander, whose features exhibited 
all the characteristics of hiscountry. His eyes were 
deeply sunk, his brown cheek-bones harshly promi- 
nent, a long thin nose, with lips so remarkably nar- 
row, they seemed to increase the width of his mouth ; 
a broad chin, covered with a bristly red beard, and 
huge whiskers connected with a fiery head of hair, 
ve him a peculiar expression of ferocity. A small 
nnet was placed on one side his head, his shirt-col- 
lar was unbuttoned, his clothing was thread-bare, and 
his general appearance excited the idea ofa barbarian. 
I was glad when my Waterloo man joined me, and 
we led to the summit of the sandhill. * This,” 
said he, “ is the spot on which Oliver Cromwell en- 
camped; no one knew better how to select a - 
station. That building jutting into the Frith is 
Fort St George, well = Er to intercept the naviga- 
tion, and to keep these parts in awe; but no longer 
necessary. On the opposite side of the Frith is the 
town of Fortrose, and near it the vi of Rose- 
marche, backed by the hills of Ross. A little to the 
east is the entrance, by the Souters, to Cromarty, a 
mart fur herrings in the season. Onward is the 
North Sea. On this side of the Frith to the south- 
east are immense mounds of sand, stretching along 
the coast from this to Nairn, past the mouth of the 
Findhorn, and beyond Forres, where the lofty build. 
ing stands in memory of Nelson. Looking inland, 
the celebrated castle of Cawdor may be seen, and faz 
in the south highlands of Perthshire. ‘To the west, 
near the banks of the Frith, is the famous field of 
Culloden ; beyond it is the bonny town of Inverness ; 
farther are the highlands that overlook the Hebrides 
and the Western Ocean. ‘These few leading features 
of the country J point out to you, Sir, because I 
know them to possess interest. The great histori- 
cal events connected with them you are better ac- 
uainted with than I.” My eyes had followed his 
nger, and my mind was satisfied. “ Thank you, 
my good fellow,” said I, putting a piece of money 
into his hand as I shook it. Hew have refused 
my pr he would r ber me, he said, in con- 
nection with Waterloo. “ Farewell, Sir, the latest 
passage of the Frith is about eight o'clock, when the 
erry-boat comes with the mail; may health and 
happiness attend you, Sir.” ‘* The same to you; 
farewell.” The last glimpse I had of him was while 
he was waving Lis bonnet in the air to me, as he 
passed on his way to Inverness. I sat down and re- 
viewed the delightful scene. The sun now and then 
illumed tre white sails of the shipping as they passed, 
and touched with brightness many distant objects I 
had not seea before. I regretted the loss of my 
guide, for I cesired to know more than sight afforded ; 
a pleasing melancholy came over me; I seemed de- 
serted, oppressed I knew not why; perhaps 1 had 
been strongly excited ; I felt a lonelines, and gazed 
about with an approach to unconsciousness, till I was 
aroused by seeing the tall Highlander slowly pacing 
along the sandy road that wound from the hill to 
wards the ferry at Fort George. All the unfavour 
able impressions I had received at first t of that 
man returned. a can dislike an object till we dread 
it; perhaps some fear mingled in my th ts I 
judged our comparative pana I ———. to 
use my stick, it was a stout one; he might know 
how to use the claymore. I knew the use of my fists, 
at least with the gloves on; he might have a dirk ;— 
but why either should have occasion to attack or to 
defend, did not appear. The days of violence have 
passed away, and I to think I was unjust to an 
individual of whom I knew nothing; yet his glan- 
cing small grey eyes conveyed sufficient to put any 
one on his guard; there was nothing to lull awaken- 
ed suspicion, and the possibility of bad intention 
remained. I saw I was observed by him, but sa! 
until a ridge of sand intervened; he passed on, and 
I returned to myinn. The time for departure came, 
and [ engaged a youth to take my trunk to the ferry, 
about a mile and a half distant. As we walked 


I inquired about the tall Highlander, and described 


_ west faintly marked the increasi 
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him; he was ly represented in my mind’s 
ores The led knee noth of such a man. The 
Waterloo man he knew well; a better fellow never 
breathed. The evening was advancing; I was the 
only , and I felt great anxiety to cross be- 
fore nesscame on. The lad told me, that by the 
pa it of threepence, I could have a signal hoisted, 
wi the ferrymen on the opposite side would im- 

ly attend to; but it was too near the time 
at w the mail usually arrived for the signal to 


-be noticed. The lad returned home, and I sat down 


on my trunk. The sun had shed his farewell beam 


on the hills beyond Inverness, their dark masses were 


reflected on the Frith, the gleam that hovered in the 
ripple, the wind 
came chilly from the north-west for August, and I 
wrapped my cloak about me, looking out for relief 
like a ed seaman. ‘The scene which had so de- 
lighted me but an hour ago became dreary. The 
walls of Fort St George rose behind me in solemn 
stillness, and I regretted having left the inn at 
a. Turning to cast a longing look that way, 
I ld, with horror, the tall Highlander! He was 
leaning with his hands crossed on the top of his long 
staff, and his bristly chin resting on his hands; his 
keen grey eyes flashed a fierceness at which I start- 
; but resuming a degree of composure, I inquired 

if he were waiting for the ferry-boat! He nodded. 
I observed it was getting cold and dark. He nodded. 
looked across the water, perceived with pleasure 
the ferry-boat standing over with a freshening breeze, 
and soon heard her stout keel grate on the shore. A 
man hurried off with the mail-bag; I gave my trunk 
to one of the boatren, and ascended a plank to the 
boat, which was capacious for the conveyance of 
horses,—rigged with main and fore-sail, and ma- 
mage 4 two stout weather-beaten old seamen. 
had seated myself astern, I saw the tall 

a i — the bow of the boat, and haul 
on the plank, with a loud Gaelic yell, at which 
the boatmen laughed. The sails were set, and we 
commenced a beating passage. Night came on apace, 
with a drizzling shower, and the spray beat over us, 
so as to make me feel uncomfortable and melancholy. 
By tack for tack we reached the opposite shore. The 
town of Fortrose was a mile and a half from the 
ferry ; how was my trunk to be conveyed thither ? 
The boatmen yee neers the tall Highlander, who 
sprang forward, speaking Gaelic, while he took up my 
Guilt ond eid an a 1 asked the see na if 
they knew the man? “ No; but they dared say he 
sould take my trunk safe enough.” This was a rude 
—— of my suspicion that I did not like. I 
followed the tall Highlander along the shore, where 
the sand was so interspersed with tufts of rushes, 
that I was alternately stumbling over them, or sink- 
ing up to my ankles in sand, and it was by great 
exertion that I could keep up with my trunk, hurried 
on as it was by the huge strides of the bearer. I 
called to him—he stopped, and seeing some lights a 
short distance to the right, I directed his attention 
to them, we if they were not at Fortrose? He 
nodded, and away he strode through fields of potatoes. 
1 felt exhausted, and a paintul t at having in- 
trusted a stranger with all on which my comfort 
ded ; danger seemed to surround me, but no- 

th ne could be done, save the endeavour to treat it 
lightly. The Highlander stopped in the middle of 
a field, seated himself on my trunk, and muttering, 
wiped his forehead. I watched him with earnestness, 
and thougnt he was fatigued ; he sat while the lights 
one after another were extinguished. This, thought 
I, is the spot, concerted with the boatmen, on which 
1 am to be attacked, and I expected no other than a 
struggle for my life. All was silent; I asked the 
Highlander if he were tired ? he nodded. Could he 
proceed ? he nodded. Not a word, no voice but my 
own—where was I? why had I been so rash ? what 
means could I adopt ? Thus was my mind occupied, 
till I became overpowered by apprehensions.—The 
Highlander rose—the time is come, thought I, 
glancing my eye around; no one appeared—it was 
nearly dark—he made to the nearest cottage—I fol- 
lowed in silence, but was glad to find we were on 


- 


and she became interpreter ; it had never occurred 
to me that he could not : English. However, I 
learned from the girl that he was ashamed at having 
deceived me as to his knowledge of the road; that 
his necessities had induced him to become my guide ; 
that he was a native of Dornoch, travelli work 
asamiller. I gave him half a crown. Spe at 
me with astonishment; his grey eyes filled with 
tears ; he called on God to bless me; that he would 
thank me while memory should last ; that had. I ten 
miles farther to go, he would have seen me placed in 
safety, for he had received directions so to do from 
his cousin the Waterlooman. Extraofdinary ! all my 
fears were caused by that morbid sensibility which 
often induces tourists to represent that which has no 
existence but in imagination. 


MASSACRE OF THE MAMELUKES. 


Ir has been related that one of the chief means em- 
ployed by Mahomet Ali in civilizing Egypt, or in 
improving the state of the country, was the destruc- 
tion of the Mamelukes—a class of hired foreign sol- 
diers, who, as usual in such cases, were opposed to all 
changes in the government. It was only by resorting 
to a barbarous stratagem in one ot his campaigns that 
the sanguinary blow was struck. The following is 
the account given of this dreadful affair, by Giovanni 
Finati, in the narrative of his life and adventures. 

“ The chiefs of the Mamelukes, with their adher- 
ents, being assembled, by invitation from the Pasha 
of Egypt, within the citadel of Cairo, after a time, 
according to Eastern custom, coffee was brought, and 
last of all, the pipes; but at the moment when these 
were presented, as if from etiquette, or to leave his 
guests more at their ease, Mahomet Ali rose and with- 
drew, and, sending privately for the captain of his 
guard, gave orders that the gates of the citadel should 
be closed ; adding, that as soon as Saim Bey and his 
two associates should come out for the purpose of 
mounting, they’should be fired upon till they dropped, 
and that at the same signal the troops posted through- 
out the fortress should take aim at every Mameluke 
within their reach, while a corresponding order was 
sent down at the same time to those in the town, and 
to such even as were encamped without, round the foot 
of the fortress, to pursue the work of extermination 
on all stragglers that they should find, so that not 
one of the proscribed body might escape. Saim Bey, 
and his two brothers in command, finding that the 
pasha did not return to them, and being informed 
by the attendants that he was gone into his harem 
(an answer that precluded all farther inquiry), judged 
it time to take their departure. But no sooner did 
they make their appearance without, and were mount- 
ing their horses, than they were suddenly fired upon 
from every quarter, and all became at once a scene 
of confusion, and dismay, and horror, similar volleys 
being directed at all the rest, who were collected 
round, and preparing to return with them, so that 
the victims dropped by hundreds. Saim himself had 
time to gain his saddle, and even to penetrate to one 
of the gates of the citadel ; but all to no purpose, for 
he found it closed like the rest, and fell there pierced 
with innumerable bullets. Another chief, Amim 
Bey, who was the brother to Elfi, urged the noble 
animal which he rode to an act of greater despera- 
tion, for he spurred him till he made him clamber 
upon the rampart ; and preferring rather to be dash- 
ed to pieces than to be slaughtered in co}d blood, 
drove him to leap down the precipice, a height that 
has been estimated at from thirty to forty feet, or 
even more ; yet fortune so favoured him, that though 
the horse was killed in the fall, the rider escaped. 
An Albanian camp was below, and an officer’s tent 
very near the spot on which he alighted. Instead of 


shunning it, he went in, and throwing himself on the 
rites of hospitality, implored that no advantage might 
be taken of him; which was not only granted, but 
the officer offered him protection, even at his own 
peril, and kept him concealed so long as the popular 
fury and the excesses of the soldiery continued. 

the rest of that devoted number, thus shut up and 
surrounded, not one went out alive; and even o. 


road. I rapped repeatedly at the door; at length a | those who had quietly remained in the town, but 
head appeared through a small window.—I learned | very few found means to elude the active and greedy 


that we were at Rosemarche, that there was no inn 


search that was made after them, a high price being 


in the place, and that Fortrose was nearly two miles | set upon every Mameluke’s head that should be 


westward. ‘Ihe state of anxiety I had endured pre- 
vented my speaking more than was absolutely ne- 
cessary. I pointed to the road, and the Highlander 
— in su!len silence till we reached the inn at 

‘ortrose. Here also all were in bed, the house being 
kept by Miss —_—, a good kind of lady, who pre- 
ferred a life of single blessedness to all the happiness 
a double-tongued — had promised by mar- 
riage. She had but one servant, a short, stout, 
freckled Dingwall lassie, who had been in service far 
south, and now filled the stations of waiter, boots, 
ost er, and chamber-maid. She came cheerfully at 
the first summons. I could have a bed, but no re- 
freshment save oat cake and whisky. I however 
felt at home, and began to remonstrate with some 
severity at the Highlander's having subjected me to 
such He spoke to the girl in Gaelic, 


| brought. All Cairo was filled with wailing and la- 
| mentations; and, in truth, the confusion and horrors 

of that day are indescribable ; for not the Mamelukes 
| alone, but others also, in many instances wholly uncon- 
| nected with them, either from mistake, or trom malice, 
| or for plunder, were indiscriminately seized on and put 
| todeath; so that great as the number was that perish- 
ed ot that ill-fated body, it yet did not comprehend 
the total of the victims. For myself, I have reason 
to be thankful, that, though I was one of the soldiers 
stationed in the citadel that morning, I shed none o. 
the blood of those unhay~y men, having had the good 
fortune to be posted at an avenue where none of them 
attempted to pass, or came near me, so that my a 
tols and musket were never fired. The strange fact 
of the leap and escape of Amim Bey, and of his asy- 
lum in the officer's tent, reached at last the pasha’s 


————— 
ears, who sent ar a him ; and when 
the generous Albanian found that it would be impos. 


sible any longer to shelter or screen his fugitive, he 
gave him a horse, and recommended him to fly with 
all into Asia, where I afterwards saw him, liv- 
the palace of Suleyman Pasha at Acre, at the 
time of my first visit there with Mr Bankes.” 


ANCIENT VESSELS. 


Maentricent and as are some of our modern 
steam-vessels, they are inferior, if we may judge from 
description, both in size and splendour, to the vessels 
constructed by the kings of pt and Syracuse, on 
a scale of grandeur co’ nding to the immense 
parations of their sculpture and architecture. Pto- 
oa Philopater, king of Egypt, built a vessel 420 
feet long, 56 feet broad, 72 feet high from the keel 
to the top of the prow, but 80 to the top of the poop. 
She had four helms of 60 feet ; her largest oars were 
56 feet long, with leaden handles, so as to work nore 
easily by the rowers ; she had two prows, two stefns, 
seven rostra or beaks, successively rising and swell. 
ing out one over thé other, the topmost one most 
rominent and stately ; on the poop and prow she 
Rad figures of animals, not less than 18 feet high ; 
all the interior of the vessel was beautified with a 
delicate sort of painting, of a waxen colour. She 
had 4000 rowers ; 400 cabin boys, or servants; ma- 
rines to do duty on the decks, 2820 ; with an immense 
store of arms and provisions. ‘The same prince built 
another ship, called the 'Mhalamegus, or Bedchamber- 
ship, which was only used asa pleasure yacht for sail. 
ing up and down the Nile. She was not so long or 
large as the preceding, but more splendid in the 
chambers and their furnishings.—Hiero, king of Sy- 
racuse, built an enormous vessel, which he intended 
for a corn-trader; her length is not given. She was 
built at Syracuse, by a Corinthian ship-builder, and 
was launched by an apparatus devised by Archimedes. 
All her bolts and nails were of brass ; she had twenty 
rows of oars; her apartments were all paved with 
neat square variegated tiles, on which was painted all 
the story of Homer’s Iliad. She had a gymnasium, 
with shady walks, on her upper decks; garden-plots 
stocked with various plants, and nourished with lim- 
pid water that flowed circulating round them in a 
canal of lead. She had, here and there on deck, ar- 
bours mantled with ivy and vine branches, which 
flourished in full greenness, being supplied with the 
principle of growth from the ‘eaden canal. She had 
one cnamber particuarly splendid, whose pavement 
was of agates and other precious stones, and whose 
pannels, doors, and roofs, were of ivory, and wood of 
the thya-tree. She had a scholasterium, or library, 
with five couches, its roof arched into a polus or vault, 
with the stars embossed; she had a bath, with its 
accompaniments all most magnificent; she had on 
each side of her deck ten stalls for horses, with fod- 
der and furnishings for the grooms and riders ; a fizh- 
pond of lead, full of fish, whose waters could be let 
out or admitted at pleasure; she had two towers on 
the poop, two on the prow, and four in the middle, 
full of armed men, that managed the machines in- 
vented by Archimedes, for throwing stones of 300 
pounds weight, and arrows eighteen feet long, to the 
distance of a furlong. She had three masts, and two 
antenne or yards, that swung with hooks and masses 
of lead attached. She had, round the whole circuit of 
her deck,a rampart of iron, with iron crows, which took 
hold of ships, and dragged them nearer, for the pur- 
pose of destroying them. ‘The tunnels or bowls on her 
masts were of brass, with men in each. She had twelve 
anchors and three masts. It was with difficulty they 
could find a tree large and strong enough for her 
highest mast. Great Britain—an ominous circum- 
stance for the superiority of British oak !—had the 
glory of bestowing upon her a sufficient tree for that 
purpose ; it was discovered amid the recesses of Al- 
bion’s forests by a swineherd! What is remarkable 
in the construction of this gigantic vessel is, that her 
sentina, or sink, though large and deep, was emptied 
by one man, by means of a pump invented by Archi- 
medes. Hiero, on finding that the Syracusan was 
too unwieldy to be admitted with safety into the 
harbours of Sicily, made a present of her to Ptolemy, 
who changed her name to the Alexandrian. We may 
add, as a panergon to this long tale of a ship, that 
Archimelus, the Greek epigrammatist, wrote a little 
poem on the large vessel, which was rewarded by 
Hiero with 1000 measures of corn—a premium pro- 
portioned, if not to the poem, at least to the magni- 
tude of the theme celebrated.—From Mr Tennant’s 
contributions to the Edinburgh Literary Journak 
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